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Food, friends and fun 


HOSE ARE WHAT men and women 

have worked for, since time began. No 
people have ever succeeded fully in achieving 
all they want of all three, but look around 
the world and see with what system the 
people have done best. 


There is no question: with capitalism. 
Here the poorest live better than the so- 
called wealthy in countries where capital- 
ism has been swept away. Here people 
are the most fair to each other. Here 
children have the best chance for life, edu- 


cation, progress. Here people are happiest, 
safest, most secure. 


Then hadn’t we better realize that it is the 
system under which we live that has given 
us these values? And that system rests on 
a steadily increasing standard of living 
made possible by more and more production 
from better and better machines. Hadn’t 
we better hold on to that principle, rather 
than let it slip away by allowing commu- 
nist ideas (there are no communist /dea/s) to 
creep into our dealings with one another? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 















Last year a manufacturer told a friend 

Who told a friend 

Who told a friend 

That American Mutual was a good 
company to do business with! 


And because the U.S.A. is a country 
Inhabited by friends, 

The news got around 

And today more new friends than ever 
Are coming to us for protection. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


1948 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





NOW, ISW7 THIS A FRIENDLY AD ? 


by Mr. Friendly (OF All PEOPLE) 


Manufacturers talk about American to 20% on these policies!” 
Mutual's Result: we've grown tremendously 
; . cd 

LE. 7. peor and how : in the last year |. . 

Cut down accidents in one plant ane 

P We're tickled pink, orange and rose! 
And reduced operation costs from ea cage Pp : 
a ich makes us a € more eage 
$700 a day to $115. 
to give you 


Then they say, “It's included The best possible service so that you'll 
With every industrial policy!” Tell a friend 


Then they shout, “And American Mutual Who'll tell a friend 
Gives you the opportunity to save up Who'll tell a friend! 








P. $. in these days of rising prices, it's good to remember . . . 
American Mutual still gives you the chance to save 20% on 
premiums! Write today for your free copy of “The All 
American Plan for Business’ and “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.”” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
B-53, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches in prin 
cipal cities. Consult classified telephone directory 
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* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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Pick practically any country in the world where you have relatives, 
friends, customers or business associates you'd like to talk to. Then, 
pick up your telephone and say to the Long Distance operator, 

“T want to make an overseas call.” 


It’s as easy as that. And telephoning overseas gives you 

all the advantages of back-and-forth, personal conversation ... 
the pleasure of hearing familiar voices . . . the satisfaction 

of making and confirming decisions in a single call. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 





THE DEPARTMEN?S 
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THE COVER 


Six years ago, when Thomas 
Dewey ran for governor of New \ 
State, his campaign promise to cl 
out the cobwebs in the State Housc 
Albany drew the biggest cheers fro 
job-hungry Republicans. 

This fall, as the man who is all but 
installed as the 33rd president of tly 
United States, Tom Dewey is bam 
storming the nation with the sanx 
promise dressed up in new words. 

e Albany Formula—At Des Moines, | 
campaign opener, Dewey pledged t! 
“biggest unraveling, unsnarling, unta 
gling operation in our nation’s history.’ 
A month later, Dewey was calling it thx 
“biggest, healthiest, toughest hou 
cleaning that our government ever had. 
However he says it, the line still gets tli 
same enthusiastic response it did s 
vears ago—and for the same reason. 

In Washington next January, ‘Tom 

Dewey will tackle the “house-cleaning” 
with the Albany formula (page 1( 
That means that a close-knit Dewe 
team works out in advance what it 
wants to do, then does it with well-oiled 
precision. And it means that job-hungr 
Republicans must have the sponsorship 
of their local party organization. But it 
also means that job-seckers must b¢ 
competent to handle the job (in New 
York, Dewey has the state police check 
the qualifications of every nominee) and ‘ 
be willing to go down the line in step fy 
with Dewey and his team. 
e Experience Teaches—Tom Dewey has 
been preparing himself for almost onc 
fourth of his 46 years for this job of 
running the national government. 

On the Dewey team it’s axiomatic: 
that Dewey’s failures along the way- 
the first campaign for governor, the first 
bid for the nomination, the first racc i 
for president—are among his greatest as ‘ 
sets on this eve of reaching the goal, be 
cause they have provided a maturity and 
a sure-footedness he could not otherwis: 
have. 





—Cover painting by Tran Mawick: 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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BUSINESS WEEK Steam is boiling up again in the industrial price kettle. 
OCTOBER 23, 1948 Some of it is escaping. Most of it will be confined, however, until the 
pressure becomes a little greater. 

Nevertheless, the trend is clear. Zinc was marked up half a cent a pound 
this week. Extras added to the base price of carbon and alloy steels are 
being nudged—or even shoved— upward (page 36). 

Aluminum went up a few days ago. Many other nonferrous metal 
prices have risen. Premiums still are being paid on imported lead. Copper 
is very strong, would rise if producers would let it. 

Even farm-and-food commodities have stabilized—or risen. 
s 

Consumers don’t feel the new strength in prices yet. That’s because 
most of the upward pressure is at the spot-market level. 

But current price advances, and those still to be posted, soon will be 
appearing in manufacturers’ sales. From there they will be passed on to 
wholesaler, retailer, and finally the consumer. 

- 

Complicating the price picture is the railroads’ latest rate increase 
request. Whatever they get will be added to the cost of doing business. This 
appeals to weakening soft goods as well as still-scarce durables. 

oS 

Most conspicuous price news, to the consumer, is the spreading cut on 
men’s clothing. One major chain and two manufacturers had announced 
cuts by the middle of this week (page 24). Others talked brave, acted 
cautious. 

The shoe people, too, are sticking to their no-price-cut theme. 



















































But shoe manufacturers and retailers have just formed a new associa- 
tion, introduced to the press this week. Apparent aim: to publicize high costs, 
tell the consumer there’s no use holding back for lower prices. 

e 

Battle lines are forming on the silver price front. Eastern users are on 
the warpath even before the silver bloc asks a higher price. 

Members of Congress from New England have let it be known that they 
will try to knock out the government purchase policy entirely next year. 

They probably don’t expect to get away with that. Yet it gives them 
room to compromise with the westerners. The latter would like to boost the 
present Treasury buying prices of 902¢ an oz. (The “‘free’’ market for 
imported silver now is somewhat above 75¢.) 

+ 
j Competition in vacuum cleaners, as in a number of consumer durable 
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goods, is getting stiffer. 

Some companies still are going great guns. The trade generally attrib- 
utes their success to aggressive merchandising. 

With other manufacturers, though, things aren’t so brisk. There even 
were reports around New York this week of dealers ripping the name plates 
off price-fixed brands of cleaners and slashing prices. 

One leading company has reduced its work-week in order to avoid 
building up too much finished inventory. And this concern is reported to 
be looking around for arms contracts to fill out. 

o 


Higher interest rates haven‘t put much of a brake on bank credit. 
Business loans of weekly reporting Federal Reserve member banks rose 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 















































BUSINESS WEEK $60-million in the week ended Oct. 6. That makes a new total of $15.3- 
billion. Because we started this year’s rise from such a high base, each 
OCTOBER 23, 1948 increase piles up another record. 
Nevertheless, this year’s rise is less headlong than 1947's. 
The seasonal low in each year was at the beginning of July. This year’s 
rise thus far has been $1,186-million; last year’s, for the corresponding period, 


was $1,448-million. 
& 


Home financing continues at a very high level—despite the fears that 
have been expressed about tighter mortgage money. 

Loans of $20,000 and less on nonfarm properties were just over $1- 
billion in August, according to the Home Loan Bank Board. That was a shade 
higher than the July total, and 4% above a year earlier. 

It may be significant, however, that the gain over a year ago is only 
4%. Nalue of residential construction in August was up 37%. 

Of course, the two percentages aren’t directly correlated. 

& 

A new fatality in the statistics: The 1948 censuses of the mineral and 
transportation industries are dead. 

The Dept. of Commerce has this laconic obituary: ‘Congress provided 
for such censuses . . . but the request for funds to carry out the projects was 
subsequently not approved .. .”’ 

Such economies—cutting pennies out of statistical bureaus’ budgets 
while voting billions for arms—won’t provide much basis for tax cuts. 

e 

Use of cotton in the U.S. in the two months ended Sept. 30 was a little 
ahead of the same period last season. But holding even isn’t enough to 
satisfy cotton’s best friends. 

Noting recent mention of the inroads made by synthetic fibers on cotton 
in tire cord (BW—Oct.2'48,p10), the Atlanta Journal has this caustic remark 
about the government price support at 922% of parity: 
Bt “It is national stupidity and economic misfeasance to put the support 
if prices so high as to destroy normal markets.” 
; We might add that what has happened at home isn’t a patch on what 
‘ is going to happen to exports if the price of American cotton stays up. 

* 























Purchasing agents can stay out of the market too long, even in these 
days of improving commodity supplies. 

Take cottonseed oil, for example. Production was 146,813,000 Ib. of 
refined oil in the first two months of the season (August and September). 
Last year it was 81,149,000 Ib. 

Supplies looked ample. Prices were easy. Buyers were waiting to pick 
up stocks at still lower levels. 

Then, this week, a few buyers stepped in. Producers weren’t any too 
anxious to sell, and prices zoomed. 








e 
Two unrelated factors are working to ease the railroad car shortage: 
(1) Deliveries of new cars finally are beginning to average close to the 
goal of 10,000 a month. 
(2) Freight traffic is below a year ago. It has been running behind 


since early in September, was down 6.8% in the week ended Oct. 9 and the 
PAGE 10 Assn. of American Railroads expects the year to be 32% below 1947. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 






























































*Preliminary, week ended October 16th. 


+Kevised. +¢+Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *196.2 4195.4 193.3 1886 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .... 0.0.2... cece cc ccccccvccescsces 99.1 98.5 96.1 97.1 97.3 
ERIE Ch GUUDMROINNOS OIE LEUOEB. 6 5.6250ok 5 6 db dc cece ces ccodswscsioones 122,717 +119,398 94,410 89,180 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $24,897 $23,701 $23,360 $20,536 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................0005--00 5,482 5,482 5,426 4,946 3,130 
eT OU A, DM OD ca wiascic snc covccccccccescssesasousess 5,586 5,535 5,294 5,268 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ 2c ce eeeeeeeeeee 1,980 1,941 2,166 2,140 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 87 88 84 93 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 1.2.2... ccc eeeeeeeeeees 62 63 64 67 52 
eer et re ea $28,284 $28,202 $28,156 $28,656 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +11% None -2% +8% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................-.-0-- 94 107 84 75 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), August..174.5 ...... 9 ...... 173.7 160.3 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................46. 405.5 406.1 420.7 453.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 275.6 275.0 277.6 283.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 326.2 323.9 340.2 397.3 146.6 
ame tne cmmpnetin CObaaE, GOO conc 5. kc ccc ccc c scene wccccesens $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 $75.41 $56.73 
en eee mmmnnenen (ieee Age, Com)... oni. c ce cccccccccccccsccccvenceces $43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $41.83 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............2 ce eee cece eeeees 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
yo ES EAC eee ee ee eee Tee TE Ee Ce $2.21 $2.20 $2.22 $3.00 $0.99 
i re CR GS, os vend swe eatiowseesscraredecesceces 5.63¢ 5.6l¢ 5.6l¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............0000eee eee eeees 31.28¢ 31.25¢ 31.28¢ 32.09¢ 13.94¢ 
2 2. fh rrr rrr eT ret TT errery Terres $1.575 $1.546 $1.640 $1.822 §1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0. 0c ceeeeuee 22.02¢ 22.44¢ 23.02¢ 20.32¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............22200eeeeeeeee 128.7 126.6 124.1 124.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.49% 3.49% 3.46% 3.37% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........-.--+++. 2.83% 2.83% 2.84% 2.71% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............+- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14-18% §=1-14% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+++++: 46,593 +46,441 47,446 46,927 ++27,.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................-++++: 62,114 +62,174 63,718 64,620 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............--- 15,458 15.311 15,183 13,432 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........... 2.2... - 22 eeeeeeeeeees 1,480 = #1,393 1,519 2,049 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,022 +33,235 «= 334,744 = 38,103 + 15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...... 2... 6.6.6: e sees eeeees 4,378 $4,408 4,475 4,259 ++4,303 
ee RI orca pe ob ny: cde pec eune nee epeieeecsaeies 980 510 1,810 1,154 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............eee eee cece rete ee eeee 23,967 23,707 21,921 22,807 2,265 


8Date for “Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
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A GENUINE 


Bell « Howell 


16mm 
Sound Film Projector 
in a Single Case 


NEW uicuter WEIGHT 





NEW portasitity 





NEW tow cost 











Another 


NEW FILMOSOUND 
INTWO /A@b 
compact (X 
CASES 


Where additional audience-handling capacity is more 
important than the last word in compactness, the New 
Academy Filmosound gets the call from business film 
users. Its larger speaker (your choice of 8-inch or 12- 
inch size) is built into a second case. Brilliant screen 
pictures are assured by the efficient B&H optical sys- 
tem with its 750-watt or 1000-watt lamp. Lighter in 
weight than previous two-case Filmosounds. The su- 
perior amplifier gives double the sound output of other 
lighter weight projectors 
* * 


There’s a Bell & Howell Projector or Camera for every 
motion picture need. Each is guaranteed for life! Defects 
in workmanship or material, during life of product, will 
be remedied free (except transportation). For full de- 
tails, write Bell & Howell Company, 7116 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 






... without sacrifice 
of the qualities that a successful 
business film projector must have 


Whenever a business movie is shown, perfect pic- 
ture and sound quality are “‘musts,” even though 
the audience isn’t a large one. That’s why experi- 
enced business film users welcome this new One- 
case Filmosound so warmly. It is smaller and 
lighter than any other Filmosound . . . and lower 
in cost. Yet its powerful amplifier provides double 
the sound output of other truly light-weight sound 
film projectors. In lasting dependability, in ease 
of operation and maintenance, and in every phase 
of its performance, the new One-case Filmosound 
upholds the Bell & Howell reputation for top 
quality in motion picture equipment. 








Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





A PAINLESS LEND-LEASE PROGRAM 
is the newest scheme for bucking up 
western Europe with military aid. It’s 
called ‘mutual security.” 

State Dept. thinkers came up with it as their 
answer to the question: How do you arm Europe 
without (1) undercutting ECA’s recovery program, 
and (2) pushing U. S. business back under controls? 

What they have in mind is a psychological 
start with about $1-billion worth of arms next 
year—not a complete outfitting of the 45 divisions 
the Europeans would like us to equip. 

This plan, like any that might be put before 
the next President for recommendation to Con- 
gress, would have to get legislative approval—and 
appropriations. The authors of the scheme think 
they have come up with the most palatable idea yet. 

Of course, it would be only a down payment 
against what we would have to supply really to guar- 
antee western European union. But it’s a lot more 
than the $200-million in munitions we shipped in 
the first year of wartime lend-lease. 

The planners say we could do this job without 
piling on any more foreign aid than the economy 
is carrying now. 

They reason it this way: Europe’s position has 
improved to the point where it will need perhaps a 
billion less recovery money next year. 

So you could take that $1-billion, finance arms 
shipments, and still not increase the budget. 


This scheme won't satisfy the generals. They 
insist that you either arm Europe fully, or not at all. 
But it squares with the diplomats’ argument that by 
the time you fully rearmed Europe the East-West 
contest would have been resolved. 


CY CHING’S CONCILIATION SERVICE is stil! 
trying to figure out why Dewey, in his Pittsburgh 
labor speech, singled out Ching for removal. 

Most Washington bureaucrats expect to go 
with a change of administration; but those who are 
blasted in a campaign usually know when they have 
rubbed somebody the wrong way. Ching got hit 
out of the blue. 

Dewey promised new leadership in the Con- 
ciliation Service ‘so that major disputes are settled 
before they become strikes.”’ 

Ching’s people think that’s just what they have 
been doing. 

The best answer from Dewey's campaign train 
as to Dewey’s attitude toward Ching is this: 
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He holds no grudge against Ching. But Dewey 
is a starmaker. He wants someone on the way up, 
rather than a man already past 70 


IF YOU LIKE PUZZLES, here's one with a 
political twist— 

Question: How can the Republicans keep con- 
trol of the Senate next January even if the Demo- 
crats pick up enough seats on Nov. 2 to win a ma- 
jority? 

Answer: Democrats can’t count on the votes 
of two colleagues when the Senate meets to elect 
officers and committee chairmen. Sen. Wagner of 
New York probably won’‘t be well enough to come 
to Washington. Lyndon Johnson’‘s primary victory 
in Texas is headed for Republican challenge; he 
can’t vote until he’s sworn in 

So, even though the Republicans would be on 
the short end of a 49-47 split, they could still 
come out on top. Without Wagner and Johnson, 
the Democrats would have only 47 votes. All the 
Republicans would have to do would be to hold off 
organizing the Senate until their vice-president took 
over on Jan. 20; his vote would break the tie. 

But there’s a catch. Come the day a Texas 
Democrat is seated, the Democrats could strike 
back. Even without Wagner's vote, they could take 
control with a 48-47 edge. (The vice-president can't 
vote except when there’s a tie.) 


REPARATIONS PLANTS that will be left in 
Germany to speed European recovery are being 
picked. ECA boss Hoffman has a half-dozen engi- 
neers going over the plants now. 

Their recommendations will be reviewed by 
Hoffman’‘s blue-ribbon industrialist committee, 
headed by George Humphrey of.M. A. Hanna Co. 
Then the State Dept. will work out the formal 
diplomatic agreements. 

” 

The only thing holding up the Humphrey group 
is the longstanding dispute over dismantling policy 

Hoffman wants to suspend dismantling and 
shipments, until final disposal can be made. You 
can’t tag a plant for retention in Germany if 
at the same time it’s being broken down and crated 
the way the British and French have been doing. 

But Britain and France fear that, once dis- 
mantling stops, it will never be revived. 

So Hoffman thought up this compromise: 
“Dismantle’’ the same way the Americans do in 
their zone. That is, just loosen equipment from 
its moorings, oil it up, and wait until it is allocated 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





before crating it for shipment. This way it’s no 
problem either to ship it out or keep it where it is. 


There are about 350 factories still standing 
in Germany from which Hoffman can choose those 
to stay put. He probably won't pick more than 50. 
They will be in such lines as fertilizer, oil refining, 
steel sheets, and machine tools. 

Hoffman figures this modest selection will 
help break recovery bottlenecks and still leave 
enough to satisfy Britain, France, and 17 other 
countries entitled to reparations. They have al- 
ready got 200, and at least 100 more are in the 
works. 


OUTLOOK FROM ALBANY 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dewey clearly intends to 
import to the White House the Albany institution 
known as the Sunday night conference. 

That’s where, during Dewey’s regime as gov- 
ernor, differences over legislative policy have been 
argued out. And where decisions on program have 
been made—decisions which, once made, Republi- 
cans have been expected to adhere to. 

All through his campaign, Dewey has pledged 
that his administration will cooperate with Con- 
gress. This week in New York, Dewey made it plain 
that the kind of cooperation he was talking about 
was the kind there has been in New York these 


last six years. 
e 


Participants in the Albany Sunday night con- 
ferences include The Dewey Team and the Republi- 
can legislative leaders—the floor bosses and the 
important committee chairmen. 

The sessions start with supper, often last far 
into the night—sometimes until dawn. Often the 
debate gets pretty hot; sometimes an item stays 
on the agenda for several weeks. 

But in the end there is a decision to which all 
can subscribe. Then the legislative leaders take 
the program back to the floor and put it through. 


You can hear arguments both for and against 
this sort of thing. 

Some call it simply efficient management of 
the affairs of state. Some label it ruthless, dicta- 
torial. 

Still others—Sen. Taft is an example—believe 
the President should propose programs but that 
Congress is the policy-making arm of government, 
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that differences should be argued out on The H | 
settled there by vote. 

Dewey prefers the leadership-decision te 
nique because he is a disciple of the party-respon i- 
bility theory of government (Britain perhaps is : 
best example). 


ta?) 


BUT DEWEY ALSO KNOWS that he has o>t 
to get the 81st Congress to go along with him— if 
he can. 

Dewey today is spokesman for a new genero- 
tion of Republicans—in age, but more particularly 
in ideology. 

And The Dewey Team accepts in principle 
much of the social and economic reform imposed 
during the New Deal—such items as reciprocal 
trade, government participation in resource de 
velopment, umpiring of labor-management rela- 
tions. 

To The Team, the question for the future of 
the G.O.P. is not: Shall these things be? Rather, the 
question is: How shall these policies be made to 
work best? 

Yet, Candidate Dewey has barnstormed the 
country, plugging hard for the election of many a 
congressman and senator whose ideology is that of 
the Republicanism of the 1920's. 

Dewey has no intention, as President, of let- 
ting these old guardsmen call the plays. Even now, 
when he tells voters in, say, Wyoming that he can’t 
do the job without a Republican team to work 
with in the Senate, he is equally saying to Sen. 
Robertson: Remember, next year, how you got back 
here. 

And of course, next year, Dewey will have the 
traditional weapons of patronage and appropria- 
tions to grant or withhold. 


Dewey has made his brand of party responsi- 
bility work in Albany. Congress will be a tougher 
job— it’s bigger, more diverse, more self-esteemed. 

Dewey’s difficulties will be more with the 
Senate—neither Taft, on the economic right of 
Dewey, nor Morse on the left, have ever felt bound 
to any Sunday-night-meeting decisions. 

The House is more accustomed to a leader- 
ship regimen, has practiced it for years. Dewey's 
only problem there will be that of getting the 
House leaders to about-face and march his way. 

As a clew to the prospect of this happening, 
you have the fact that Dewey himself says he has 
never had any trouble working with Rep. John 
Taber. 
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Winter Power Pinch to Nip Many Areas of U. S. 


Industry may have to cut electricity use as demand rises 
faster than capacity. Worse shortages than last year expected. 


It was a dark and stormy ‘Tuesday in 
Toledo. The city’s factories were busy 
at their weekday production; its house- 
wives were busy ironing Monday’s wash; 
its office-workers all had their lights on 
because of the cloudy skies. 
¢ Crisis—Operating men at the Toledo 
Edison Co. watched the demand for 
electricity creep nearer and nearer to 
the system’s 230,000-kw. capacity. At 
11 a.m. demand hit 234,000 kw. Some- 
thing had to give. What gave was Unit- 
cast Corp., an “interruptible’’ customer 
whose demand ranges from 3,000 to 
4,000 kw. Its power supply was com- 
pletely cut off. About 20 minutes later, 
as the morning peak subsided, Unitcast 
went back on the line. Toledo had ex- 
perienced a power shortage. 

* Tough Winter—A good many other 
industrial users of power, in a good 
many areas, are going to face more or 





less the same situation this winter. 
Some, like Unitcast, may be cut off en- 
tirely. Some may have only to curtail. 
Some may have to shift their top load 
to off-peak hours. But by and large, it 
looks as though this year’s battle be- 
tween power load and power capacity 
will be even tougher to win than last 
winter’s. Last week the Edison Electric 
Institute, trade association of the power 
industry, reported that power supply 
will be tighter than last winter. 
Nationally, the forecasters now see a 
thin 4% reserve margin this winter. 
Last December they were hoping for an 
8% reserve this year. Explanation: a 
rate of load-growth even beyond that 
anticipated by the men who must 
somehow meet it. 
e Hiatus—During the war, construction 
of new generating facilities was almost 
completely stopped. Power systems still 





haven’t recovered from that hiatus. 
Right now, the best prediction is 
that power demand this year will be 
10.4% higher than it was in °1947. 
There just wasn’t any way to achieve a 
corresponding advance in power ca 
pacity. 

e Expedients—In general, there are 
three things a power system can do 
when its demand threatens to outrun 
its peak capacity. 

It can cut the voltage on all of its 
lines. Voltage reduction will cause 
lamps to dim, and it will cut the eff- 
ciency of electric motors. 

Voltage reductions are already com- 
monplace. They are easy to make, and 
they don’t take any consumer entirely 
off the line. But a cut of 10% is just 
about the absolute top, and most oper- 
ating men don’t like to take it anywhere 
near that high. For one thing, too 
much voltage reduction can damage 
electric motors. 

e Interruptibles and Others—The sec- 
ond possibility is actual curtailment of 
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FIVE-YEAR EXPANSION of power facilities is scheduled at a record rate 


customers at peak-load periods. Many 
systems, like ‘Toledo Edison, have in- 
terruptible customers on the line—who 
get their power at a reduced rate in 
return for ceding the utility the right to 
dump them if it has to. For years, the 
power industry built ahead so conserva- 
tively that interruptibles rarely had to 
be dropped. ‘This winter, many of them 
will start paying for the rate conces- 
sions of the last two decades. 

Where a system doesn’t have any 
interruptibles, or where it hasn't 
enough, other industrial users may have 
to be dropped, or forced to cut their 
consumption, for short periods. When 
such curtailments seem likely, utilities 
make it their business to have the most 
logical victims warned well in advance. 
Some systems do this job very quietly. 
Some—an increasing number—tell the 
public all about it. 

This is the method Chicago’s Com- 

monwealth Edison Co. expects to fol- 
low. Most of its large customers have 
already agreed to cut demand quickly 
when called on. In addition, it has 
bought radio spots on local stations. 
Normally, the spots will be used for 
routine company ads. But any time the 
big-customer curtailment fails to cut the 
load enough, Edison will broadcast 
warnings to all customers to take it 
easy. 
e Long Term—In some cases, no mere 
temporary cut of a few thousand kilo- 
watts for a few hours is going to do the 
job. At that point, the only thing a 
power system can do is turn out the 
most palatable long-term curtailment 
plan, and sell it to the customers. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
is one example of how this works. Its 
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load growth is above average. Its next 
addition to capacity isn’t scheduled 
until April. 

So, in July, C.E.I. asked 350 of its 
largest customers to figure on using 
15% less power in peak periods be- 
tween Sept. 1, 1948, and May 1, 1949. 
To accomplish this, it suggested shift- 
switching, or Saturday and Sunday 
work. If the 15% cut didn’t do the 
job, the company promised to reduce 
the loads of its two largest customers. 
e They Work—All three of these meth- 
ods of bringing demand down into line 
with supply are time-tested. This week, 
the Federal Power Commission released 
figures showing what hard-pressed utili- 
ties did with the same problem last 
winter. 

In December, PC reports, load re- 
ductions totaled 617,712 kw. Of this 
total, 131,477 kw. were cut by voltage 
reductions; 384,200 kw. by dropping 
interruptibles; 43,480 kw. by voluntary 
customer curtailment; 48,750 kw. by 
customers shifting to off-peak times; 
9,805 kw. bv other methods. 

e Across the Map—Not only will the 
over-all shortage be worse this winter 
than last, but it will also hit more 
places (map, page 19). Last vear only 
a few parts of the country were affected. 
This vear shortages are foreseen in the 
Northwest, New England, New York, 
western Pennsvlvania, parts of the Great’ 
Lakes area (particularly Wisconsin), 
Minnesota, Missouri, and the South- 


east. The extreme Southwest (Region 
VIII) will be in the best shape, al- 
though trouble is expected in Arizona 
at least until the government’s Davis 
Dam comes in about two vears hence, 
and perhaps even beyond that. 


California, which saw a water s| 
age grow into a power shortage 
vear, seems to be better off this sea 
So far in 1948, 548,000 kw. of capa 
have been added io the three-stat 
gion. Another 350,000 kw.—half sc! 
uled for completion this year, hal 
January—is being held up by a bo 
makers’ strike. 

Northern Wisconsin is one of 
danger spots, because of a drou 
which is already a year old. In noi 
times Wisconsin Public Service C: 
can get up to 65,000 kw. from its hy 
plants, but it now gets only 10,000 

15,000. A voluntary -curtailment ca 
si to save 20% is now under \ 
lhe Wisconsin Public Service Comm 
sion has given the companies authority 
to cut off customers who won't go alo 
voluntarily. 

The Pacific Northwest gets its poy 
from a five-state grid into which 
major systems are tied. It has 3.9-m 
lion kw. of capacity, 90% of it hyd: 
electric. Here, even more than in W: 
consin, water holds the key. 

Some estimates show the area’s peak 
demand this winter at 4.2-million ky 
Operating men figure they can make up 
as much as 100,000 kw. of the deficit 
by “load-moulding”—shifting some of 
the industrial load off of the 5 p.m 
6 p.m. peak. 

Upstate New York, which depends 
heavily on hydro, is under a 15% cur 
tailment right now. But it should be 
out of the woods soon: Two new 90 
000-kw. steam plants are scheduled to 
go into operation by mid-November. 

Maine, for a change, is fairly happy 
It was perhaps the hardest-hit area of 
the country last year, because of th« 
drought. But last week its utilities 
were relaxing under a rainfall that had 
averaged an inch a week for three weeks. 
¢ Record—But what about next year 
and the years after that? New capacity 
installed this vear is expected to total 
4,728,000 kw. That’s a whopping new 
record—almost 25% above the previous 
high of 3.8-million kw. in 1924. And 
the 1948 record will look puny beside 
1949, when 6.7-million new kw. are 
scheduled to go into operation. 

From January, 1948, through Decem 

ber, 1953, a total of 26,166,547 kw. has 
been, or is scheduled to be, added. 
That’s an increase of more than 50% 
over capacity available at the end of 
1947. Power-industry spokesmen de- 
scribe theirs as the largest plant-expan- 
sion program of any U. S. industry. 
e Still More—But the wav things look 
now, it’s about an even bet that that 
won’t be enough. More and more 
power men are beginning to think that, 
once this record-breaking effort is com- 
pleted, the industry will have just about 
enough time to hitch up its pants and 
take a deep breath before starting in 
all over again. 
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What the U. S. 


Costs that the government will allow in military-goods 





Will Pay You 


contracts are now being decided. “Statement of principles” 
coming soon. Industry protests proposed rule on advertising. 


During the war, writing a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract with the government 
always involved a good deal of horse- 
trading. As the nation rebuilds its de- 
fences, there will be plenty of haggling 
again. But the military establishment 
hopes to take some of the uncertainty 
out of the contracting process by laying 
out a uniform set of principles for al- 
lowing and disallowing costs. 

e Protest—Since last spring, the three 

services have been working quietly on a 

joint statement of cost principles 

(BW—May1’48,p25). 

Contractors should get the final 
word on the whole statement’s contents 
before long. ‘Ihe services already have 
settled most of the main points. Only 
three questions remain to be threshed 
out: 

(1) Applicability. The first draft of 
the statement would have _ instructed 
procurement officers to use the same 
principles for fixed-price contracts and 
cost-plus contracts. Industry _ repre- 
sentatives objected so strongly that the 
next draft dropped the mention of fixed- 
price contracts. 

But since then, old hands at procure- 
ment have pointed out that this isn’t 
enough. If you really want fixed-price 
contracts to get more flexible treat- 
ment, you have to set up a separate 
statement of cost principles for them. 
Otherwise, the contracting officers auto- 
matically will use the principles for cost- 
plus contracts as a guide. 

(2) Advertising. The first draft of 
the statement would have forbidden 
contractors to charge any advertising 
costs to the government except “help 
wanted” and legal notices. It was this 
proposal that touched off the U. S. 
Chamber’s blast. 

Che latest draft would permit adver- 
tising in trade and technical journals, 
if it does not offer specific products for 
sale. But to qualify as an allowable cost 
this sort of advertising must be placed 
to support publications that are valu- 
able to the contractor’s industry in 
spreading technical information. This 
restriction hasn’t satisfied many adver- 
tisers who think advertising in general- 
circulation magazines also should be an 
allowable cost. 

(3) Donations. The latest version of 
the statement would not allow any 
donations and contributions as costs. 
Contractors have argued that a certain 
number of gifts to charity can’t be 
avoided. They want to substitute a rule 
that would permit “normal” contribu- 
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tions. ‘I'he services are sympathetic, but 

they can’t figure how to draw the line. 

e Referee—These three points will have 

to be settled by the Munitions Board, 

top planning body on procurement. 
When the statement does come out, 

contractors will find the statement 
tough but generally fair. ‘The services 
intend to pay their cost-plus suppliers 
for all costs that can be charged di- 
rectly to the contract by good account- 
ing methods. In addition, they will pick 
up the tab for a fair share of most of 
the indirect costs. Here’s the rub: Con- 
tractors will have to prove that it’s 
proper to allocate the indirect costs to 
the government contract. 

ALLOWABLE Costs listed in the state- 
ment include such things as: mate- 
rials, subcontracts, freight, salaries 
and wages, engineering expenses, va- 
cation or severance pay if the con- 
tractor has an established policy, 
depreciation, traveling expenses, re- 
search and development. 

UNALLOWABLE Costs include: mainte- 
nance of excess facilities, contingency 
reserves, interest of any sort, selling 
and distribution costs not related to 


the contract products, entertainment, 
bad debts, losses on sale or exchange 
of capital assets. 


For a contractor doing only a small 
proportion of his to‘al business with the 
government, this usually will leave 
plenty of room io turn around. But a 
man who is selling most of his product 
to the government on a cost-plus basis 
may find it a tight squeeze. 


SAFER HYDRAULIC FLUID 


For two years, Douglas Aircraft’s re- 
search experts have been probing for a 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluid. Working 
with Monsanto Chemical Co., they 
studied 78 formulas, tried out 28 fluids, 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This week, the companies said they 
have found one. 

The new synthetic fluid, called Sky 
drol, will be big news for aviation. Oils 
used in hydraulic systems on aircraft 
have long been a major fire hazard 
Most of the new planes use hydraulic 
systems to work landing gear, wing 
flaps, and other mechanisms. 

Skvdrol is a chemically inert organic 
compound. Its developers say that its 
flow characteristics show little change 
over a wide temperature range; its lubri 
cating qualities are said to extend the 
life of pumps and other moving parts; 
it is noncorrosive. 

Douglas will set up an operational 
test program. Monsanto will make and 
market the product. 
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A Close Squeeze for Synthetic Rubber 


It’s not spaghetti; it’s synthetic rubber worm- 
ing through a production step in the plant 
operated by U. S. Rubber for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. at Naugatuck, 
Conn. This is one of the plants now being 


equipped to make “cold rubber,” the new, 
longer-wearing synthetic rubber. Cold-rub- 
ber production is getting a big boost with the 
recent RFC decision to spend $3.5-million 
on plant expansion (BW—Oct.16'48,p74). 
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NASH: Complete restyling . 























CADILLAC; New high compression engine 


FRAZER: Higher horsepower 





Three 1949 Model Cars Make Their Bows 


New 1949 models were in dealer 

showrooms of three auto makers this 
week end. Nash, Cadillac, and Fraser 
unveiled their new lines in rapid suc- 
cession. 
@ Restyled Nash—Of the three, the 
1949 Nash, in both its Super 600 and 
Super Ambassador lines, showed the 
most marked styling changes. Its out- 
standing feature is the elimination of 
fender openings—rear and front. The 
enclosure around the front wheels is 
wide enough to allow a full swing on 
curves, Nash says the wrap-around ef- 
fect doesn’t pose any tire-changing prob- 
lems either; a bumper jack will lift the 
body high enough off the ground to pro- 
vide access. For this new “‘airflyte’’ de- 
sign, Nash had to install new dies and 
assembly-line equipment. 

Che integrated body and frame con- 
struction, which Nash introduced be- 
fore the war, is continued in the 1949 
models. This allows a low over-all body 
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height without loss of interior head 
room. 

Another new feature of the 1949 
Nash is a twin-bed (instead of double- 
bed) conversion for all two-and four- 
door sedan models. This allows the 
backs of one or both front seats to be 
folded back into a bed. The two-door 
brougham has yet another feature: two 
individual airplane-type seats in the rear. 

Engine improvements include a heav- 
ier crankshaft, with additional counter 
weighting. 

Along with the restyling, the new 
Nash has new prices. The Super 600 
series has been boosted an average of 
$275, bringing the price of the four- 
door sedan to $1,712, factory list. The 
price of the Super Ambassador has been 
boosted an average of $290, making the 
four-door sedan $2,134, factory list. 

e High-Compression Cadillacs—The 
1949 Cadillacs appear with the highest 
compression ratio on any American full- 





size stock car—7.5-to-]. The new valve- 
in-head V-8 power plant develops 160 
hp. Cadillac engineers say that this new 
engine, developed experimentally before 
Pearl Harbor, provides a 15% to 20% 
increase in fuel economy. 

In looks, the hood line has been 

lengthened, and a new grille treatment 
extends across the front fenders to the 
wheel openings. Interiors are new, in- 
cluding instrument panel, revamped 
door moldings, and trim. The 1949 
Cadillacs come in four lines. 
e More Powerful Frazer—The new 
Frazer and Frazer-Manhattan are pow- 
ered by 6-cylinder engines with 7.3-to-1 
compression ratios which develop 112 
hp. Dual-manifolding and a dual-throat 
carburetor help make possible the power 
increase. 

Stylewise, the Frazers are clothed in 
a body with longer-skirted panels, a new 
honeycombed grille, and other exterior 
changes. 
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FTC Stand On Pricing Systems 


Commission issues statement which tells its exact position 
on delivered prices. But it looks like a good bet that the Capehart 
committee will suggest changes in the law. 


Just where does the Federal Trade 
Commission stand on delivered prices? 
Everybody knows that F'I'C has blasted 
basing points and zone systems. But 
exactly what does FTC “find wrong 
with them? How does the commission 
pick its _— Now FIC is ready 
to tell yo 
o Statement of Position—Last week it 
issued a 5,000-word pamphlet, spelling 
out in detail its position on the whole 
price controversy. Title: “Statement of 
Vederal Trade Commission Policy To- 
ward Geographic Pricing Practices for 
Staff Information and Guidance.” De- 
spite those last five words, any business- 
man can get a copy by writing to F FC, 
Washington, D.C. 

The pamphlet reviews the commis- 
sion’s position on each of the two laws 
that bear on the price problem: the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act (which 
makes unfair competition illegal), and 
the Clayton act as amended by the Rob- 
inson-Patman act (which makes price 
discrimination illegal). 

e FTC Act—Under the FTC Act, says 

the commission, “the following types of 

cases may be regarded as open to ques- 
tion:” 

BASING-POINT SYSTEMS (single or multi- 
ple) when “used by competitors in 
such a way that delivered prices quot- 
ed by these competitors are typically 
identical.” 

FREIGHT-EQUALIZATIONS that have the 
same result. 

ZONE-PRICE SYSTEMS if (1) they result 
in identical delivered prices among 
competitors, and (2) their various 
features are so much alike as to “‘ap- 
pear to be inconsistent with separate 
and independent decision to adopt 
them.” 

® Clayton Act—Under the Clayton act, 

FTC’s position is not so easily summar- 

ized. But one thing stands out: De- 

livered-pricing methods, in general, are 
suspect; f.0.b. ‘pricing is safe. FTC puts 
it this way: 

(1) Although different delivered 
prices result from f.o.b. pricing, these 
can’t be the basis of a price-discrimina- 
tion charge. Such differences always re- 
sult from varying costs of delivery— 
which is a legal defense under the law. 

(2) F.o.b. pricing always produces 
the same mill net return. So it can never 
result in price discrimination. 

(3) But can’t you adjust your prices 
to meet competition—although that 
makes your prices and your competitor’s 
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identical? Yes, says F'VC, that’s legal. 
But it is “improbable” that this defense 
will hold water for identical delivered 
prices resulting from basing-point pric- 
ing, zone pricing, or industrywide 
freight equalization. 

e Reasons—I" IC had several reasons for 
putting out the statement at this time. 
‘T'wo of the most important: 


TO STYMIE cRiricism that there are 
conflicting viewpoints on the subject 
within the commission itself. ‘Uhe 
statement now becomes official F' TC 
doctrine, with one notable exception: 
Commissioner Lowell Mason, who 
didn’t sign it, and doesn’t believe in 
it. His position: ‘There's no chance 
of changing the present trend 
through either I V'C or the courts; so 
businessmen had better “get your 
congressmen and senators to do some- 
thing.” 

TO CLARIFY ITS POSITION before the 
Capehart committee that’s investi- 
gating the effects of FTC policy. 
Hearings start Nov. 9. 

e Clarification Wanted—Jlhis week 

there were pretty clear indications that 

the Capehart committee expects to sug- 
gest clarifying changes in the law. Three 
committee bigwigs made _ statements: 

Sen. Capehart; William Simon, the 


committee’s general counsel; and Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, director of re- 


search for the Harvard business school, 
who is chairman of the advisory group. 
Here’s what they said: 

Capehart: “Businessmen are entitled 
to know what pricing practices they 
may follow with assurance that they are 
legal.” It all boils down to one ques- 
tion: “Are uniform delivered prices and 
freight absorption to meet competitors’ 
lower prices—not practiced by conspir- 
acy or agreement among sellers—to be 
lawfully permitted?” 

Clearly, Capehart wants a law that 
will say “yes” to Capehart’s question. 

Simon: “Since the committee got go- 
ing, FTC has tried to change its tune: 
for 30 years it has been fighting basing- 
point pricing; now it says it was only in- 
terested in fighting that old demon, 
conspiracy. But it’s too late to change 
now, because the Supreme Court has 
backed up FTC’s original position.” 

Copeland: ““There is quite general 
agreement [among the members of the 
advisory council] as to the urgent need 
for clarification of the law regarding the 
right of a manufacturer or merchant to 
meet competition regularly by paying all 





or part of the cost of delivering his mer- 
chandise to his customers. I am in ac- 
cord with the view that prompt clarifi- 
cation is essential.” 

e Exception—)ust one straw in the wind 
seemed to be pointing in the opposite 


direction. It was a letter from Arthur 
M. Hill, chairman of the National Se 
curity Resources Board, to Sen. Alex 
ander Wiley, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Referring to the 
shift of the steel industry to f.o.b. pric 
ing, Hill wrote: 

“It seems now that the long-run ef 
fect in deficit supply areas such as the 
Midwest is .. . likely to be a stimulation 
of steel production [in those areas, 
rather than] a movement of steel con 
sumers out of them.” But, he added, it 
will depend largely on technical develop 
ments, and on how industry adapts it 
self to the new pricing system. 


Setback in Store 
For Radio Give-Aways 


Champions of the radio give-away 
shows made their last stand at hearings 
in Washington this week. They found 
that the F edesal Communications Com 
mission, which was staging the hearing, 
had the answers to most of their legal 
questions 

It won't be tomorrow, but FCC ap- 

parently is of a mind to rule the cash 
and-query shows completely off the ai 
It proposed new rules last Aug. 5 that 
would do the trick (BW —Aug.21’4S8, 
022). 
e No Roadblock—Radio’s legal eagles 
quickly spotted what they thought was 
a roadblock to FCC’s move against the 
give-aways. The commission’s original 
approach was through use of antilottery 
provisions of the Communications Act. 
Industry lawyers pointed out that Con 
gress had rejiggered federal statutes, 
giving the Justice Dept. responsibility 
for prosecuting all antilottery laws. 

This twister did not tnp FCC Chair- 
man Coy. Coy agreed that action 
against broadcasters violating the lottery 
laws would have to be by the Justice 
Dept. But, first, FCC could deprive the 
offendin? station of its license for 
broadca::s “not in the public interest,” 
Coy pointed out. 

The commission seemed more im 
pressed by pleas of John B. Moser, at- 
tornev for Radio Features, Inc., and 
others that the industry be allowed time 
to purge itself of the give-aways. 

e@ Decision Soon—On the basis of this 
hearing and briefs filed by both sides in 
advance, FCC will hand down a final 
decision in a couple of weeks. Best bet: 
FCC will adopt the proposed rules in 
altered form. But the effects probably 
won't be changed: They will kill off— 
or stop the spread of—give-away shows 
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Clothing Price Cut To Spread? 


Most textile people don’t think Crawford chain’s 20% 


slash on men’s suits will be copied widely. But it does signal the 
entry of one more line of business into a buyers’ market. 


Soft goods have been “‘soft” for some 
time now. Sales in most lines have been 
drooping as consumers have found other 
merchandise soaking up more and more 
of their income. 

‘There have been a few notable excep- 
tions, however. One of these was men’s 
clothing. Despite high prices, sales rolled 
along merrily. Now it begins to look as 
if the honeymoon is over. 

e 20% Slash—Last weck one of the big- 
gest manufacturing-retailing clothing 
chains in the East—Crawford Clothes, 
Inc.—cut prices 20% in all of its outlets. 
Ihe company announced that this was 
its contribution to the fight against 
inflation. But the men’s-wear trade was 
sure it knew the reason: return of the 
buyers’ market to men’s clothing. 

e Break?—Ihere are those who will tell 
you that this is the beginning of the 
real break in inflation. ‘They point back 
a quarter of a century, to the time when 
Wanamaker’s slashed prices 20% on 
evervthing in its stores; retailers have 
always said that this broke the 1920 
postwar price boom. 

Most economists don’t think this will 


happen now. ‘Textile people feel that 
the Crawford action won't be widely 
copied even in the clothing field itself. 
One clothing man puts it this way: “The 
Crawford action seems likely to go down 
in history along with the Newburyport 
plan—spectacular but not effective.” 

¢ Few Followers—o date, only a few 
clothing manufacturers have followed 
Crawford’s lead. One, in New York, cut 
prices this week (the extent of the cut 
wasn’t announced). Another, in Boston, 
has told retailers that prices on his 
spring line will be lower. 

I'he only sign so far at the retail level 
has been a larger-than-usual number of 
fall sales, as merchandise fills up the 
racks. But these were going on even be- 
fore Crawford acted; thus, they are a 
symptom of the same disease, ‘not an 
aftermath. Most of the big Rochester 
manufacturer-retailers have indicated 
that they will not cut prices. Says one: 
“We're already slicing our profits thin 
just to hold prices where they are.” 

And makers of better-quality, higher- 
priced clothing aren’t even interested. 
Reason: Their sales haven’t dropped 

















“Hillercopter” Gets CAA Certificate 


hand, he made plans for his United Heli- 
copters, Inc., of Palo Alto, Calif., to get 
into the low-priced helicopter market in a 
big way. Hiller says that his 360, stripped 
down of all fluff, is ideal for specialized uses 
in industry and agriculture. 


Stanley Hiller, Jr., 23-vear-old inventor and 
manufacturer of the “Hillercopter,” reached 
the commercial stage last week. The Civil 
Aeronautical Administration granted _ his 
rotarv-winged helicopter, “Hiller 360,” a 
certificate for commercial use. With this in 





much. All of the pressure seems to h 
been concentrated in the inexpens 


and medium-priced lines—the ki 


bought by wage earners and lowe: 
aried white-collar workers. 
@ What Next?—What will the trade 
if the buying slowdown continues, 
gets worse? There are two possibiliti 
(1) It can hold prices at pres¢ 
levels, cut production, and go along 
reduced sales. The shoe and textile : 
dustries have followed that pattern. 
(2) It can try to renew consumer : 
terest by cutting prices all along t! 
line. But this may not be easy. Over-a 
wool prices have been dropping, b: 
clothing men say this has not been tr 
to any extent with the better clothi 
grades. Labor costs aren’t going to dro 
any. Lower quality could be one answe 


Industrial Gas Cuts 
Upheld in Illinois 


[he question of who is to get how 
much natural gas from Panhandle East 
crn Pipe Line Co. is still in a snarl. ‘The 
l'ederak Power Commission was trying 
this week to untangle it. 

U. S. District Court in Detroit ruled 
recently that it had no authority to rulc 
on power contracts that are subject to 
regulation by Federal Power Commis 
sion (BW —Oct.16’48,p24). Then last 
week Federal Judge Charles G. Brigglc 
of the Southern District of Illinois over 
ruled a state commerce commission 01 
der concerning Panhandle gas. Here's 
what happened: 
eBackground—The trouble started when 
IPC told Panhandle to cut deliveries of 
gas that ultimately went to “interrupt 
ible” industrial customers. An FPC 
spokesman said the object was to allow 
Panhandle to build up supplies for 
Michigan. 

So Panhandle last month told utility 
customers in Illinois and Indiana that 
their supplies would have to be limited. 

Then the commerce commissions of 
Illinois and Indiana went to bat in their 
states. They held that Panhandle had 
no vight to make the cuts, and de- 
manded a showdown with FPC. The 
Illinois Commerce Commission told Il- 
linois Power Co.—one of the Panhandle 
customers hit—to ignore the order. 

e Reversal—Now Judge Briggle has 
granted a temporary injunction forcing 
Illinois Power to go ahead with its 50% 
cut in deliveries to 15 industrial cus 
tomers in Decatur, Danville, and Cham- 


paign. 
Briggle’s grounds: 
Panhandle’s contract with Illinois 


Power says that “firm” deliveries will 
take precedence over “‘interruptibles.” 
Briggle ruled that Panhandle’s Mich- 
igan customers were firm users. Hence, 
Illinois Power must bow out. 
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BODY ADAPTATIONS on Chevrolet truck and passenger-car chassis fill a floor in the Jefferson St. Armory, Syracuse 


Chevrolet Puts a Truck Show on the Road 


Exhibits bring real-life 
catalogue to truck customers, 


QUICK-CHANGE TIRE CARRIER, built by Clark Bros. Mfg. Co., Watsonville, Calif.. 


is part of equipment exhibit. Heavy tire is swung, not lifted, to changing position 


FOUR-POST LIFT eliminates “creep under and crawl out” servicing of trucks. The lift 
has a capacity of 7,500 Ib. It’s made by Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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show variety of special ways 
to use standard chassis. 


Last week the Chevrolet Truck Show 
& Special Equipment Exhibit played a 
four-day stand in Syracuse, N. Y. Uhen 
it pushed on to Boston for its 27th 
showing. When its nationwide tour is 
over, the show will have visited 358 cities 
spreading the word about special truck 
bodies that can be used on Chevrolet 
truck and passenger-car chassis 
e Aid to Dealers—Ihe road show idea 
is widely used in the auto industry 
Chevrolet’s is the brainchild of J. R 
Burke, manager of the company’s truck 
department. Burke figures his touring 
exhibit is a big help to dealers—and to 
sales. Dealers can invite prospective cus 
tomers to the show to see “in the steel” 
what can be done on a Chevrolet chassis 

Vhis kind of real-life catalogue makes 

a better impression, dealers say, than 
the pictures and written specifications 
from which such equipment is usually 
ordered. 
e Service Stuff, ‘Too—Chevrolet’s road 
show is also pushing up-to-date equip 
ment for service shops to encourage ga 
rage men to prepare for coming comps 
tition in the servicing business. 

Doors are open to the public. And so 
far the public has been piling in. There 
are door prizes to encourage cach visitor 
to register. This helps Chevrolet freshen 
up its mailing and prospect lists 

Many manufacturers show their 
wares. They make all sorts of special 
bodies for Chevrolet chassis—from de- 
livery and garbage trucks to school buses 
and fire engines. 
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Industry on the Plantation 


Lee Wilson & Co. aims to turn raw materials it raises on its 


50,000 acres into consumer products with own factories. Plans 
threatened only by family squabble as heirs try to get rich holdings. 


The weed-grown, tumble-down plan- 
tation has long since come to be a sym- 
bol of the end of a flourishing economic 
age in the South. But there’s one planta- 
tion which is a 50,000-acre exception to 
this rule. It is the huge Lee Wilson & 
Co., which includes several towns, a rail- 
road, stores, and 11,000 people in the 
state of Arkansas. It is said to be the 
biggest cotton producer in the U.S:.: 
60% of its acreage is given over to that 
crop. 

e Factories—Yet cotton production and 
the rest of its sericaltere (mainly soy- 
beans, rice, alfalfa) are the least remark- 
able facts about Lee Wilson. ‘The un- 
usual thing about Lee Wilson is the 
factories which it plans to build to turn 
these raw materials into finished con- 
sumer products right on the plantation. 

The first factory is 75% complete. It 
is being built to turn cotton oil and 
soybean oil into oleomargarine and 
shortening. With a daily production of 
8,000 Ib. of oleo and 10,000 Ib. of short- 
ening, it may turn sovbeans picked in 
the morning into oleo by evening. 

Under another plan, Lee W ilson 

would have a textile mill to make fin- 
ished products for the consumer from 
its own cotton bolls. 
e Threat—But a family squabble now 
threatens to blast these unusual plans 
and dreams. The reason: Heirs of the 
late R. FE. L. Wilson, Sr., who founded 
the estate, are fighting among them- 
selves and with the property's trustee- 
manager, Jim Crain. Crain has held his 
job since Wilson died in 1933. 

Two of the founder’s daughters—Vic- 

toria Wilson Wesson and Marie Wil- 
son Howells—filed suit several years back 
to oust Crain as trustee-manager. They 
claimed mismanagement, asked for 
$500,000 in damages. 
e Division, Dispute—A few weeks ago a 
property division was announced which 
was supposed to end this suit. It pro- 
vided that the two Wilson daughters, 
along with a grandson, Frank L. Wes- 
son, would receive $1.5-million in cash, 
plus land and equipment variously val- 
ued between $2.7-million and $4-mil- 
lion. 

Then the wh two heirs objected. 
R. FE. L. Wilson, Jr., and Joseph W. 
Nelson, Mrs. Howells’ son, charged that 
the proposed division was a “swapout” 

between Crain and the Wesson-Howells 
group. So a federal court at Little Rock 
has blocked the deal ontil December, 
when it will trv to unravel the. tangled 
affairs of the Wilson family 
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Under the proposed partition plan, 
R. E. I. Wilson, Jr., and Nelson would 
have done pretty well themselves. ‘hey 
would have kept 40,000 acres of choice 
farmland, the company headquarters 
town of Wilson, Ark., parts of two other 
towns, a cement brick plant, a retail 
lumber and wholesale oil business at 
Blytheville, Ark., five cotton gins, four 
alfalfa and food dehydrators, a cotton- 
seed oil mill, a soybean oil mill, and 
the oleomargarine plant under con- 
struction, 

e Big Business—The Wilson plantation 
is big business from anyone’s point of 
view. In its main operation of growing 
cotton and processing its byproducts, 
Wilson boasts, it uses “everything in 
the cotton field but the crow’s call.’ 
Gross income from all agricultural 
products alone runs from a whopping 
$8-million to $10-million annually. No 
figures are available to show how much 
industrial processing boosts this figure. 

The cotton crop is now being har- 
vested by 4,000 workers, half of whom 
are Mexicans brought in for this pur- 
pose. The rich, black loam silt built up 
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Biggest Plane Tank 


The world’s largest airplane gasoline tank is 
ready for gunfire tests at Muroc Dry Lake, 
Calif. The 3,000-gal., self-sealing “fuel cell” 
was designed by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. to fit into the bomb bay of the B-36, 
Consolidated-Vultee’s six-engine bomber. 
The puncture-proof tank fabric is made of a 
combination of natural and synthetic rub- 
ber, glass fiber, and nylon. 





by the nearby Mississippi River so 
times produces 1,200 Ib. of cotton 

acre. Wilson expects this year’s cro, 
run to 8,600 tons of baled cotton, 

e Cotton—Lee Wilson & Co. does 

use mechanical cotton pickers, ¢ 
though they are more economical t! 
hand-picking. Crain finds that by us 
hand picking, he gets premium cott 
only—and thus higher prices for his « 
ton. 

Cotton seeds are removed from t 

cotton in the Wilson gins. The sec 
are then processed to take off the sh 
attached fibers known as “‘linter 
‘These go into mattresses and into su 
cellulose manufacturing processes as t 
making of gunpowder. Wilson mills ¢! 
seed hulls into cattle feed, the kern 
into cottonseed oil and meal. ‘lhe 
goes into margarine, shortening, salad 
oil, and soap. ‘he meal becomes catt 
feed. 
e Soybeans, Alfalfa—On 10,000 acres, 
Wilson will also raise about 30,000 
tons of soybeans this year. The soybean 
will be processed into soybean oil an 
meal, which have much the same uses 
as cottonseed oil and meal. 

The plantation also raises a big alfalfa 

crop, which is dried and hammered 
into flour, bagged for poultry and cattl< 
feed. Lee Wilson is experimenting in 
developing alfalfa flour for human con 
sumption. The flour is said to be “some- 
what tasty.” 
e Built on Lumber—The Wilson planta 
tion got its start with the lumber opera 
tions of R. E. L. Wilson, Sr. Orphaned 
at 13, he became a farmhand, saved 
money, and bought a small sawmill at 
the age of 20. He began buying up 
cheap swamplands, from which he cut 
and milled timber. Around the turn of 
the century, he and his neighbors began 
reclaiming the cutover swamplands by 
means of ditches and levees. These 
lands became noted for their production 
of high-grade cotton. 

Years before Wilson died in 1933, 

he had been giving more and more re 
sponsibility to the present manager, 
Jim Crain. Crain started as Wilson’s 
bookkeeper, became virtual manager of 
the estate. Wilson’s will named him as 
manager and trustee. 
e Crain’s Job—Crain spends about two 
days a week at the company headquarters 
at Wilson. The rest of the time he is 
traveling by car or plane through the 
company holdings. 

Needless to say, Crain is a power in 
Arkansas politics. He is a strong sup- 
porter of the state program for devel- 
opment of local industries (BW —Apr.3 
’48,p30). It is his constant emphasis 
on the industrial applications of his 
crops that is bringing factories to the 
Lee Wilson plantation. Such moves 
could extend the Wilson cycle all the 
way from cotton field to consumer 
market. 
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. operates the largest 
pipe line system 


.-. owns oil wells 
in the world — producing 115,000 


barrels of crude oil a day 


.-. operates 10 strategically 
located refineries 













.. sells $1,250,000 
worth of petroleum 
products every day 


.-. Sells 135 million gallons 
of lubricants yearly 





SINCLAIR OIL 


These are some of the reasons CORPORATION 
Sinclair is a “Great Name in Oil.” | ss0Fitnavenve-New vork 20,N.¥. 
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“Grandfather Mountain” 
North Carolina 


table as the Grandfather 


Mile-high and steadfast as the pole star... dominating one of 
the earth’s oldest ranges . . . North Carolina’s Grandfather 
Mountain is the symbol of stability in a sound and conservative 


State government. 


This stability attracts to North Carolina far-sighted industrialists 
loathe to take chances with an erratic tax policy based on day-to- 
day expediency. In North Carolina, tax provisions have not 
changed appreciably since 1933, and there is every assurance of 
equal stability ahead. State debts are covered by generous 
reserves. A centralized, executive-type state budget stands guard 
against extravagance and inefficiency. Consolidation at the state 


level cuts local taxes to a low minimum. 


North Carolina’s tax structure is designed for sound growth over 
a long period. Write us for specific information about the long- 
range advantages that make this the ideal location for your 


industry. Write Division MI-29, Department of Conservation 


and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


North Curclina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 
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EXCLUSIVE contracts with sales ou 
will get a Supreme Court going © « 
The court agreed to review a dis: ict 
court decision (BW-—Jun.12’458,) >4 
that California Standard’s conti.ct 
with independent gas stations vi 
the antitrust laws. Under these 
tracts dealers must purchase only St 
ard, or Standard-sponsored, product 


GRAY MARKET prices were paid for up to 
12% of steel sheet and strip during the 
past nine months. A House pul 


works subcommittee says so, anywa\ 


KAISER gets his blast furnace. As soon 
as the Justice Dept. approved the deal, 
surplus property boss Jess Larson fo: 
mally leased Kaiser-F'razer the Cleveland 
furnace which Republic has been ope: 
ating—despite Republic’s protests (B\\ 
—Aug.28’48,p28). 


BETHLEHEM STEEL is picking up coal 
properties. It has bought J. H. Weaver 
Co., which controls 12,000 acres of 
Pennsylvania coal ficlds; it has leased 
25,000 adjacent acres from Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corp. 


THE WHOLESALE PRICE index which 
BLS brings out weekly will be thinner 
and quicker after Nov. 19. BLS will 
sample only 115 instead of 900 com 
modities, will bring out Tuesday figures 
on Friday, instead of Saturday figures 
on Thursday. 


RATE CUTS WERE DELAYED this weck 
when Capital Airlines couldn’t put its 
cutrate “skycoach” service (BW —Oct.9 
’48,p19) between New York and Chi 
cago into effect. CAB refused quick 
approval when United protested. Mean 
while, a 20% cut in air freight rates on 
certificated lines was postponed until 
January. CAB wants to hold hearings 
on protests from nonscheduled ait 
freighters. 


AUTO REGISTRATIONS in August weren't 
quite as good as they first looked (BW- 
Oct.2’48,p28). Final figure: 317,778 
cars, no record, less than April’s 330, 


eee 


pe 


LIFE INSURANCE in force now exceeds 
$200-billion, Wendell Hanselman_ of 
Union Central says. That’s double 1929. 


GENERAL Foops and three other traders 
didn’t corner and manipulate the ry« 
market, says the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago. The government, 
in 1947, charged that they had. But 
penalties (chiefly suspension from trad- 
ing) had never been put into effect 
pending the appeals court ruling. 
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PICTURE REPORT 














In New Research Labs, Esso Makes Inner Tubes... 


The petroleum industry had two 
new laboratories this week to keep it a 
leading contender in the research field. 

At Linden, N.J., Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.) threw open a vast new project, 
which, among other things, makes ex- 
perimental butyl inner tubes in a small 
pilot plant (above). The entire Esso 
center, built at a cost of $8-million, oc- 








... And Sinclair Refining 


At the new Research & Development 
Laboratories of Sinclair Refining Co. in 
Harvey, Ill., one of the newest products 
is a rust inhibitor. Called Sinclair RD- 
119, it’s used in petroleum product 
pipelines to prevent rust from forming. 
In 150-gallon vats (above), RD 119 was 
added to various refined products for 
testing; it was found that the rust in- 
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cupies a building 580 ft. by 60 ft. In 
air-conditioned comfort, 650 researchers 
will delve into the problems of making 
better motor fuels, heating fuels, lubri- 
cating oils—and making them cheaper. 
Even more important, research will 
range into the broad field of petroleum 
as a rich chemical raw material whose 
possibilities have only been scratched. 





a Rust Inhibitor 


hibitor had no bad effects on any fuels 
it was mixed with. After pilot plant 
runs, it was turned over to Sinclair’s 
Houston plant for production in com- 
mercial quantities. 

To give the public a glimpse of their 
new research developments, both Sin- 
clair and Esso held open houses in their 
new laboratories. 
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Intercommunication 





gets rid of 
“Routine Headaches” 
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. THIS IS IT! At the touch of 
> G Wa button, AMPLICALL pro- 


vides instant speaking con- 
tact within and between all 
departments of your business. 
Puts an end to wasteful delays 
and costly confusion in plant 
and office routine. There’s no 
need for weary walking or 
waiting—no more jammed switchboards 
to block your calls—no need for anyone 
to leave his desk to obtain or issue infor- 
mation. AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted time into 
working time. It’s a revelation to learn 
how this modern Electronic Communi- 
cation System can benefit your business. 
Get the full details on AMPLICALL today! 


in Systems (cont'd) See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 


JNICATION SYSTEMS” 
CALL specialist, look in 


ronic aausand 

acer AIMPLICALL the “Intercommunication” 
oe 

aie eral business. 

y use. Engi- 
rt survey and 








Dstt tl section of your classified 
institutions, 
rstaliations in dail 


» directory, or write direct 
requirement 


to the Rauland Corp., 
ERE TO BUY IT”. Chicago, Illinois. 


mae Tia > 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


© Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


Send your representative. No obligation. 
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FAR-AIR* 
FILTERS 
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in Industry 


Many of America’s most progressive in- 
dustrial organizations are standardizing 
on Far-Air Filters. Laboratory and field 
tests conducted under varied conditions 
have proved their superiority — herring- 
bone-crimp construction assures depend- 
able higher performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Offices, laboratories, cafeterias, precision 
machinery, paint spray — any place in a 
plant where c/ean air is required, you can 
assure peak performance by specifying 
Far-Air Filters. A complete range of 
types and sizes is available. 


Among the users of Far-Air Filters are: 
Chrysler Corporation 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Kraft Foods Co. 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
A well-equipped testing and development 
laboratory is maintained for research in all 
types of filtration problems. Farr engineers 
are available in your territory to serve you. 
Write Farr Company, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
’ aie *Trade Mark Reg. 





FARR COMPANY 


Ps 
Wanufacturing Eugiacers 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 
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Allocations on the Way Out? 


Steel makers plan to drop all nonmilitary programs when 
Taft law expires Feb. 28—although law lets them continue for another 


Voluntary steel allocations for non- 
military uses will end Feb. 28—barring 
some new action by Congress or a sud- 
den change of heart by the steel indus- 
try. That’s what a close look at the 
voluntary-allocations timetable showed 
this week. Here’s what has happened: 
e Opinion—Along about midsummer, 
when the program finally hit its stride, 
Commerce Dept. officials asked the Jus- 
tice Dept. for an interpretation of the 
time provisions of the Taft voluntary- 
allocations law. The law itself expires 
on Feb. 28. But certain of its provisions 
scemed to provide that programs started 
under its auspices could run on for 
another six months. The Justice Dept.’s 
answer: 

(1) New programs could be launched 
right up to Feb. 28. 

(2) Any program in effect on that 
date could be continued for another 
six months—however, it didn’t have 
to be. 

That looked O.K. to Commerce’s Of- 
fice of Industry Cooperation, which 
supervises the allocations. It assumed— 
and so did the 10 current recipients of 
programmed steel (BW —Sep.4’48,p19) 
—that all approved allocations would 
run until next September. 

e Dissent—But they reckoned without 
the steel producers. The steel men had 
never taken too kindly to the allocation 
idea. And, as they saw it cutting fur- 
ther and further into the “free” supply 
of finished steel (the supply available to 
domestic consumers who aren’t aboard 
the allocation train), they liked it less 
and less. They have just informed OIC 
that, after Feb. 28, voluntary allocation 
of steel is dead except for military pur- 
Poses. 

So OIC’s new boss,. Earl W.. Clark 
(picture), who was appointed to the 
post just last week, has really stepped 
into a bucket of hot water. His big job 
now is to talk the steel industry people 
into relenting—at least enough to con- 
tinue existing programs to September, 
even if they won’t add any new ones. 
If he fails, Congress may be asked to 
do something about extending the Taft 
law. 

e Basic Factor—Dislike of any govern- 

ment hand in the allocation of steel is 

the basic reason for the industry’s atti- 
tude. The steel makers fear that con- 


six months. OIC’s new boss hopes they will change their minds. 


MAN WITHOUT A JOB? Earl W. Clark, 
new head of the Office of Industry Coopera- 
tion, finds his outfit folding up under him 


tinued growth of the voluntary-alloca 
tion idea would have just one sure 1 
sult: mandatory allocation. 

Last week, David F. Austin, vic« 
president of U.S. Steel, told students 
in an economic-mobilization course at 
the Navy Supply Corps School that 
some steel products have already been 
earmarked to a dangerous degree. H« 
pointed out that 22% of the production 
of steel shapes, and 33% of the output 
of plates, is now under allocation. 

“Within this area,” said Austin, “‘lies 

the possibility of a complete and undc 
sirable revision of our peacetime econ 
omy.” When it becomes necessary to 
cut off large numbers of consumers of 
a product, he said, or to shut down cei 
tain finishing facilities so that semifin 
ished steel may be used for more essen 
tial products, then “we face a return 
to complete governmental control ot 
both production and distribution.” 
e Wary of the Future—Another reason 
for the steel industry’s intransigeance is 
its fear that steel supplies are going t 
get increasingly tight in the next 1° 
months. 

Some of the possibilities that stec! 
men see ahead: a larger military take o! 
steel] next year; military lend-lease to 
the nations of western Europe; increased 
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NAME AND TITLY 


For faster— better construction 


with less detail for you—use 


iV te Roky qd ® Meryl ccmelatiiatisili meta dls: 











Your new plant can now be built with a minimum of attention to detail on your 
part. McCloskey Construction Service will provide all the engineering work and 
construction supervision for your new location or expansion of present properties 

and get you into production quickly and economically. 
McCloskey engineers work with your personnel to give you the type of plant 
best suited to your needs now and in the future. Then we take over the details 
of designing the buildings with proper production flow and supervise the 
actual construction. Your personnel can continue their regular duties until 
the new plant is complete and turned over to you ready to go into operation. 
Many McCloskey clients—and they inc lude some of che biggest names 
in industry —have found McCloskey Construction Service an important 
time and money saver when expanding facilities or developing a new 
location. To get the complete McCloskey story just fill in and mail the 
coupon below today. We will give you full information promptly and 
without obligation. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 










The McCloskey Company 
3401 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Please send the McCloskey Story. We are thinking of a new building to cover............ sq. ft. 


It will be used for...... 
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Since 1845 - Buyers of Insurance 
Jor Commerce and Industry 








Sagvee ln 1892, when 
‘Johnson & Higgins was already 
:  47years old, the Duryea brothers 
. built the first successful gasoline 
* automobile. [his summer, Americas 
Hi =: 100,000,000th ear rolled off 
= the assembly line. 


and thousands of other clients 
in scores of industries. Write 
or telephone for full informa- 
tion on how this nation-wide 
organization can help you with 
your business insurance needs. 


J&H has clients in the great 
automotive industry alone with 
total assets in the billions. We 
offer you the manpower, expe- 
rience, special knowledge and 
facilities required to serve these 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
NEW YORK 5 





63 WALL STREET e 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 














Marshall Plan steel commitments. 

of these things could cut sharply 
the available supply of finished s: 
The steel men don’t want a lot o 
tied up in priority domestic progra 

Present finished-steel capacity is 
the neighborhood of 5.5-million to: 
month. The 10 allocation prog: 
now operating take 500,680 tons of ¢ 
About 100,000 tons a month are 
ported to ECA countries; about anot 
300,000 tons to other countries. ‘| 
three of them together come to 
over 900,000 tons—roughly one-sixth 
the total output. 

e Jump Predicted—As just one illust 
tion of what the industry is afraid 
take exports to Marshall Plan coi 
tries. This summer Commerce Sec 
tary Charles Sawyer told a Senate co: 
mittee that exports of steel-mill pro 
ucts to these countries in 1949 wou 
come to about 2.3-million tons. Th:! 
averages out to about 190,000 tons 
month—quite a jump from the present 
100,000 tons. 

Although steel officials are unwilling 

to continue government-sponsored allo 
cations beyond Feb. 28, they say the 
will continue allocations (on their ow: 
responsibility) to hard-pressed and criti 
cal customers. “So we can discontinuc 
allocations [the government kind] with 
out hurting anyone,” one spokesman 
said. 
¢ What Will Be Dropped—If the indus 
try sticks to its guns, seven allocation 
programs now operating will be cut off 
come Feb. 28. They are: freight cars, 
250,000 tons a month; construction and 
repair of oil tankers, 40,380 tons; warm 
air heating equipment for housing, 31. 
670 tons; barge construction and repair, 
20,000 tons; oil-field tanks and equip 
ment, 16,530 tons; steel houses, 9,830 
tons; and maintenance and repair items 
for anthracite-coal mines, 2,570 tons. 
In addition, a recently approved 10,000- 
ton-a-month allocation to shipbuilders, 
which will start on Jan. 1, will be cut 
off after just two months. 
e What Will Be Kept—The three mili- 
tary programs now on the allocation 
books will continue through Aug. 31. 
They are: Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
107,774 tons a month; Atomic Energy 
Commission (for its building program), 
20,000 tons; and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (for re 
search projects), 1,926 tons. 

These programs are something of a 
special case. The steel industry actually 
is no happier about them than about 
any of the others. But the peacetime 
selective-service law gave the militar 
power to take mandatory priority over 
other steel users if it needed to. That 
would amount to compulsory allocation 
So, when the military was willing to 
settle for continuation of the voluntary 
program, that was more than O.K. with 
the steel men. 
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1780—Already the newly 
Republic felt stirrings of the indus- 
trial greatness ahead. A Connecticut hat 
maker, for example, experimenting with 
increased production, 





thousand at the Philadelphia Cen- 


techniques of 





1876—Mechanical marvels by the 3 1915 —Howell “Red Band” Electric 
Motors appeared! Soon, these rugged, 


tennial dramatically spotlighted America’s industrial-type motors won recognition in 
ability to invent, design, produce. Indus- hundreds of vital industries. Assembly 
trial stage was now set for impact of low- lines were on the move! Ford produced 
cost electricity, soon to come. its millionth car! 


pushed output to three a day. 


MASS PRODUCTION ... Al 



















Free enterprise with mass production raises the 


Here’s another precision-built Howell 
. industrial type with copper or 
. specially insulated 
. Statically and dynamically balanced. 


bronze bar rotors. . 
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4 Today—The magic of mass 
production brings more 
people more goods than ever 5a 
before! 





To keep assembly lines roll- 
ing, farsighted buyers specify Lo 
Howell Motors. These precision- 
built motors are specially de- 
signed to handle the tough jobs. 


Result! Howell Motors power 
machine tools, dairy machin- 
ery, pumps, conveyors, eleva- 
tors, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and other equip- 
ment throughout industry. 










Are you using Howell Motors? 


standard of living—provides more goods for more people at less cost. 





HOWELL MOTORS | 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH, 
Manufacturers of Quality Industrial Type Motors Since 1915 
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2 BAKER TRUCKS 
LOAD 750 TONS 
PER DAY AT A 
LARGE SOUTHERN 
PAPER MILL 





This mill turns out 48u tons of liner 
board and 170 tons of kraft paper 
in a 24-hour day. Practically all of 
this is immediately loaded into cars 
with two Baker Hy-Lift trucks— 
operating round-the-clock—usualliy 
at high speed—service that is hard 
and gruelling. 

The company also has a third Hy- 
Lift truck which is kept in reserve, 
and two Baker Fork Trucks which 
are used for warehousing rolls of 
paper and general supplies. 
Despite their continuous, hard 
service, the trucks are giving top 





performance with a minimum of 
maintenance and down time—prov- 
ing again that Baker Trucks are 
built to “take it”! 


See us at Booths 608-B and 609 
3rd National Materials Handling 
Exposition 
Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, 1949 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 
2164 West 25th Street * ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Steel Prices Nudge Upward 









Although production is running close to wartime peak, it <:l| 
isn't enough to keep inflation away. Most boosts are in “extras.” 
So far, pig-iron price rise has little to do with steel hikes. 


Steel output is close to wartime peak 

production this week. But there still 
isn’t enough steel to keep inflation from 
creeping up on the industry. 
e Pig Iron Up—It isn’t that the $3-a-ton 
boost earlier this month in pig iron has 
brought a general price increase in steel 
products. So far this hasn’t happened— 
though, ordinarily, a pig-iron price rise 
sets the stage for a general advance in 
steel. 

Instead there are restricted increases 
here and there. These seem to have lit- 
tle to do with pig iron costs. Last week, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., U.S. 
Steel’s largest subsidiary, raised its 
“grade extras” on alloy steel products an 
average of $5.50 a ton. In addition, it 
upped “size extras” for flat-bar alloy 
steels by $5 a ton. (“Extras” are for 
special compositions and sizes of steel.) 

At the same time, Allegheny Ludlum 

Steel Corp. made heavy price increases 
on some special sheet grades. The boosts 
ranged from $50 to $75 a ton. 
e Small Moves—Actually, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois’ production of alloy steel accounts 
for less than +% of its over-all steel pro- 
duction. The grades on which Alle- 
gheny Ludlum hiked prices make up 
only 1% of. its total tonnage. 

Just the same, these raises show a 

tendency for steel prices to creep up- 
ward. The trend becomes clearer when 
vou put these increases alongside those 
on hot-rolled sheets and strip that Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. made early last week 
(BW—Oct.16'45,p9). Great — Lakes 
shoved prices ahead about $13 to $15 a 
ton, also by increasing extras. So did 
Weirton Steel Co., which, like Great 
Lakes, is a subsidiary of National Steel 
Corp. 
e Others to Come?—Other producers 
seemed to be standing pat early this 
week. But they were busy thinking 
things over. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. kept quiet. A 

Republic Steel Corp. spokesman said 
that the same things which caused 
Carnegie-I]linois to raise prices on alloy 
steels also face Republic. 
e Alloys Up—Carnegie-Illinois gave as 
the reason for its price boosts the in- 
creases in prices of the ferro-alloys which 
go into alloy steels. Last month, Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical Corp. (subsidiary of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.) raised 
prices around 10%. 

One possible reason for this move: 
Ferro-alloys play an important part in 
the government program for stockpiling 
strategic minerals. Any withdrawal of 


minerals into stockpiles affects price 
the free market. 

e The Reasoning—Increasing “ext: 
may seem like a not-too-subtle way 
dodging a raise in base prices of spe 
steels. But the steel companies take t 
position that they have not been g:t 
ting high enough prices to offset 
cost of producing high grade alloy st 
to order. Rather than raise the b 
price—and thus soak the customer \ 
is buying the standard product—th 
make the man who wants tailor-ma 
steel pay the extra cost. 

Jacked-up “extra” prices probably 
turn out to be a valuable aid to ste 
company sales managers later on. Whi 
competition for customers is keen, it 
will be an easy matter to slough off th 
“extra” charges. A good bit of pric« 
shading can be done that way without 
whacking down the base prices. 














Heads Family Firm 


M. A. Follansbee moved up to the presi- 
dency of Follansbee Steel Corp. last week 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Lauson Stone. 

Follansbee is the son of a former presi- 
dent, the late William U. Follansbee. In 
the family tradition, he started work in the 
plant. He became vice-president in charge 
of sales in 1941 and executive vice-president 
earlier this year. 

C. E. Christman was selected as chairman 
of the board by the Follansbee directors. 
Stone had also held that post. Christman 
is president and general manager of Federal 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 
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Additional steam requirements for driving power generating machines ; 4e 
at the Hudson Avenue Station of Consolidated Edison Company of | “a ° po 
New York, Inc. will be supplied by the world’s most powerful boiler— Lv 4 
now on order. High as a 14-story building, it will have a continuous output 
of 1,300,000 Ib. of steam per hr.—25 per cent more than its nearest THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO 
rival unit also on order for the same utility. It will convert into steam every General aig 85 ary St., 
hour water enough to fill over 2 million tall tumblers—enough at that # Hoar: rae G5. 
: : A Works: Alliance and Barberton, O.,, 
rate to serve over eight glassfuls a day to every resident in Greater haiguiie,.Oo 
New York City! The coal it will burn each hour would be sufficient to heat P : 
ne ; THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
an average home for over 6 years... and to assure that most efficient én wii 
heat vciue is obtained from the coal it will be ground to flour-fineness ; a ee oie ; Bee 
, . Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
by five B&W pulverizers before entering the boiler. ead Alligince, Ohio 


Making boilers that make history is an 80-year-old story with B&W. 
So too are pioneer advancements in many other fields. For old in 
experience, B&W remains young enough to have new ideas for BABCOCHK 
engineers in all industries on present problems and future plans 2 wr 
1LCOX 
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rocess Equipment 








It lowers 
Father’s 
score 





puts fun 
in 

Mother’s 
chore 











1 Air view of new sheet and tinplate mill of Columbia Steel Co. in California points up 
size of this growing U.S. Steel subsidiary. Foundry and open hearth are in background 


New Mill Boosts West's Supply 


As a steel town, Pittsburg, Calif., and sheet steel from Western manufac 
came closer to being the h-less counter- _ turers. The mill, built at a cost of sonx 
part of its eastern namesake this week. $25-million, is part of U. S. Stecl’s 
There, not far from Oakland, Columbia $800-million postwar expansion 
Steel Co., West Coast subsidiary of gram. The proud parent says that 
U. S. Steel Corp., formally dedicated its one of the most modern mills of its typ: 
new cold-reduction mill. In attendance in the world. It occupies 244 acres of 
were top industrialists from East and _ the plant’s total 400. Its capacity is est 
West. mated at 325,000 net tons of sheet and 

With the added output of this plant, _ tinplate a vear. When it is going fu 
Big Steel hopes it will be able to satisfy _ tilt, it will employ about 850 workers 
the ever-growing demand for tinplate (of Columbia’s total 3,900). 
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The ‘‘sweet spot" that takes 
4 the punishment in many a golf 
ia club is ‘Formica Pregwood". 
Ws Thousands of sink tops the 
* country over are Decorative 
Beauty Bonded ‘‘Formica’’. Lead- 
ing stores, hotels, and restaurants 
have literally millions of square 
feet of ‘‘Formica Realwood"’ to 
serve and please their customers. 


‘Formica’, a high-pressure plas- 
tic laminate, is not one material 
but many. 


Detailed literature is available on 
Industrial or Decorative “Formica”. 
Write to Formica, 4660 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


**Formica’’ and ‘Formica Realwood"’ are 
trade names, registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office. “‘Pregwood'’ is a Formica Trade 
Mork, 









Beauty Bonded 


FORMICA a 


ot Home with People 2 Coils, at beginning of processing, are stitched together as they are unrolled, so that thc) 
gf Wonk & teeny may pass continuously through pickling bath on way to mill (TURN TO PAG! 

















Copyright 1948 
Formica, Cinti, O 
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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
DIELECTRIC HEATERS 


IGH FREQUENCY dielectric heating 

offers unusual advantages in wood 
gluing — processing plastics, rubber ~ 
twist setting textiles — drying foundry 
sand cores — and many other industrial 
applications. 


3 Lengths of cut steel fed through the work rolls of a massive five-stand cold-reduction 
mill are reduced to successively thinner gages. Workmen at panels control operation 


High frequency heat originates in the 
material, is uniform throughout, and com- 
plete heating cycles take only seconds 
instead of minutes or hours. 


To users of Allis-Chalmers dielectric 
heaters, this means accuracy of control, 
improved product quality, increased pro- 
duction rates. It also means simplified 
operations and equipment, savings in 
space and person.iel requirements. Stand- 
ard ratings from 100 watts through 125 kw. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ALSO INCLUDES: 


INDUCTION HEATERS 


A Cut unit costs, get controlled, 
4 On electrolytic cleaning line, lubricant left on strip after cold rolling is removed by uniform heat in soldering, braz- 


electric currents in alkali solution. Strips pass through covered tanks ing, heat treating. Heaters from 
1 through 200 kw and larger. 


METAL DETECTORS 


Protect product quality, machi- 
nery, reputation. Spot particles 
small as .039 in. in diameter. 
2, 4, 7, 12 in. aperture heights. 


For facts and figures, fill out IN 
and mail this coupon today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS™ 


SEBS eee Se SB SSS SSF SSS SBeeseeacaaa es 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 901A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
A2544 
Please send more information on: 
(1) DIELECTRIC HEATER 
INDUCTION HEATERS 
METAL DETECTORS 





Annealing furnace is lowered over stacks of coils. Coils are heated at temperatures up to City 
1350 F. This removes strains set up during cold rolling (TURN TO PAGE 42) jenaanesesese a 
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St. Louis and Kansas City 
The new Streamliner “City of 
Kansas City” is the last word in 
modern rail travel. 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Denver and the West Coast 


The Streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” is a companion train to 
the “City of Kansas City.” Enjoy 
luxurious, through service from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Portland. Standard sleepers... 
no changes en route. 
7 


Detroit and Chicago 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 


a 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 
es 
St. Louis and Detroit 
Your choice of 2 convenient 


trains daily. 
& 


Des Moines 


vy St. Louis and a 


Toledo 
Convenient daily service. 
Coach and Pullman service 
of course 
.s 
TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


6 


Fourteen hot-dip tinning lines do the coating job. Cut sheets enter hot tin pots at left, 
come out coated. A special electrolytic tinning line will be able to handle coils 


At classifying station, at plating line’s end, mechanical fingers lift plates, show each side 
to examiner. By flicking a lever, she can shunt the plate into a good or bad pile 
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tested weathervane for your business 


These are unsettled times. 


These are times when fluctuations 
in the economic winds determine the 
destiny of all business organizations. 


These are times when the business 
man is in vital need of a tested weather- 
vane to give sound direction to his 
decisions, policies and plans. 


Willmark Research, over the past 
thirty years, has proved itself an unusu- 
ally effective and sensitive instrument 
in guiding the policies Of progressive 
business organizations. 


Willmark surveys provide accurate, 
unbiased information—information 
which keeps the executive in close 
touch with the changes and develop- 
ments which occur at points of cus- 
tomer contact. These surveys are made 





at all levels of distribution—wherever 
the problem may exist. 


Unlike any other research organiza- 
tion, Willmark employs its analysts on 
a permanent, full-time basis. They are 
carefully selected for their dependable 
memory, keen observation and unfail- 
ing accuracy; they are thoroughly sea- 
soned by day-to-day experience in 
servicing over 20,000 business ‘units 


in 3,000 cities throughout the nation. 

Above all, Willmark research has 
distinguished itself by treating the 
business-customer problem in terms of 
the individual human equation as well 
as over-all market figures. 

To build a healthier business at the 
point of customer contact, it will pay 
you to inquire further regarding the 
facilities of Willmark Research. 


willmark 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
32 Branch Offices Coast to Coast * Available in every city in the U. S. 


Subsidiary of Willmark Service System, Inc. Specialists for over 


thirty years in probing business weaknesses at the point of sale. 
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CITIES 


INVESTIGATION of Textron operations will be resumed next week by Senator Tobey (left) and his son (right). They'll be asking Tev- 


tron’s president, Royal Little (center)... 







What's Behind the Nashua Mill Shutdown? 


Financial factors had as much to do with it as production 
difficulties. Town is recovering, with other mills seeking workers. 


As it had so often before, the com- 
pany teleprinter began rhythmically to 
tap out a message on Monday morning, 
Sept. 13. But this message was different 
from any that had ever come into the 
Nashua (N. H.) mills of Textron, Inc. 
It surprised everyone, even Robert 
Cushman, Textron’s resident manager 
at Nashua. He age the grim news 
the same way the 200 ‘employees 
learned it—from these te paragraphs: 

During the summer of 1947, the ‘New 
Nashua Plan’ was adopted in an attempt 
to save one of New England's oldest and 
largest textile operations. Success of the 
plan required the reduction of labor, 
overhead, power, and tax costs by more 
than $2-muillion during the first year. 

We regret to announce, however, that 
results obtained to date do not justify 
the continued operation of the Nashua 
mills. On Sept. 8, the board of directors 
of Textron, Incorporated, voted to run 
out all work in process prior to Dec. 31, 
1948, and to dispose of all physical prop- 
ertics in Nashua, N. H 

e The Pink Slip—It was clear enough 
what this meant: 20% of the city’ S 





working population were about to lose 
their jobs. Yet to the incredulous citi- 
zens of Nashua it just didn’t make sense. 
Only six months earlier Textron’s top 
man, Royal Little, had talked of a bright 
future. He had predicted that within 
another year the streamlining of Nash- 
ua’s mills would be finished. Then 
they could start operating on a com- 
petitive basis. 

What Nashua wanted to know was: 

What happened? 
e Action—Last month an inquiry by a 
Senate subcommittee set out to find the 
answer. It hasn’t found it yet. But it has 
got a commitment from Little to mod- 
ify ‘Textron’s original liquidation plan. 
He has agreed to prolong the life of one 
part of the Nashua operation until the 
end of 1949 to see whether it can be 
run at a profit. 

The inquiry will resume next week in 
Boston. This time it may get more of 
the answer as to what happened. The 
Senate group, headed by Charles W. 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, is a subcom- 
mittee of the Commerce Committee. 








Meanwhile, holding over the liquida 

tion for a year will salvage about 1,()() 
of the 3,200 jobs. But right now th 
2,200 workers who will be collecting 
their final pay before New Year's Day 
are not likely to think of Royal Litt 
as Nashua’s most popular community 
benefactor. 
e Rays of Light—Yet the dust of the 
initial shock and dismay is settling now. 
and that brings the Nashua story int 
sharper focus. As a result, Little’s act 
doesn’t seem quite as ominous to the 
citizens of New England as it did at 
first. They know now that the real cir 
cumstances at Nashua do not confirm 
the belief that New England is through 
as a textile producer: Expansions else 
where and the immediate demand for 
Nashua workers belie the charge. 

In Nashua, special financial consider 
ations had a part in the shutdown that 
keep it from being a real signpost to 
ward the future of New England textile 
manufacture. 


e One of the Greats—The Nashua \fg 
Co. was formed 125 years ago (Daniel 
Webster was an incorporator), wd 
pered for vears as one of the nati 

great textile enterprises. Its pee © 


cluded the widely known Indian Hea 
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lt was anybody’s guess. The continuous order forms— 
written in large quantities—Jooked all right. But there 


They Shipped Tires 
_ but Billed Tubes! 








f 


was a slight cumulative error in the printing. The typing 





alignment was good on the first sets. But as continuous 





writing progressed, the figures fell on instead of between the 
lines. The shipping department guessed “tires.” The billing 








department guessed “tubes”—and billed the much smaller 
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amount. Errors like this one make inferior forms very 
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expensive—in any business operation. 


This ‘‘X’’ Always Marks The Spot. Standard Register 
forms, used with the Registrator Platen on tabulators, 

typewriters and other business machines, assure precise 
registration. Each character and figure is always in its prop- 


er space, no matter how many 
sets of forms are written 
continuously— 5,000, 50,000, 
$00,000, any number. That 
means time, work and errors 
saved. It means accurate, 
dependable records for all 


business operations. 


i STANDARD FORMS MADE WITH FULL SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


process. Throughout, each step is checked back against the 
original fixed design and dimensions. There are frequent in- 
spections, with very close tolerances. This complicated and 
exact procedure involves millions of dollars worth of special 
machines and equipment, developed and built for Standard’s 
use. It takes all this to assure the precise and continuing 

accuracy which is possible only with Standard’s marginally 
punched continuous forms and the Registrator Platen. 











the 

Ing ” 

Standard’s 36 years of “know how” have developed 

tHe exclusive precision techniques. Standard forms start with 

ity a fixed design which rigidly controls their production. 
Special layout gauges fix all dimensions, with precise allow- 

he ances for variations in metals and materials. Scientifically 

Ww, 

a correct formulas control paper stocks, carbon, mats and 

” plates. Printing, punching and perforating is an integral 
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Get the Facts. Forms are dynamic business forces, inti- 
mately related to profits! Write today for a copy of “Q’s and 
A’s,” which gives vital forms facts about your business. 








lo000000000 





Exclusive Source of 
Originator of the 
Marginally Punched, 


Standard 
Register 


“Paperwork Simplification” 


Registrator Platen and 
Continuous Forms 





0000000000 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 710 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid., London. 
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PHONE TODAY FOR 


Toridheet 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Prenty of fuel wasted at your 
house last winter? You weren't any 
too comfortable, either, were you? 
It will make a big difference if you 
replace that old, inefficient, costly-to- 
operate heating equipment with mod- 
ern, perfected Toridheet automatic 
heating. 

Then the house will be warm as toast 
and you'll still conserve fuel. That 
clean, quiet and healthfully uniform 
heat will make your home better to 
live in... worth more to own because 
it will cost less to heat. 
But don’t wait till winter’s here... 
solve your heating and fuel economy 
roblems now. Ask the responsible 
Toridheet dealer for his recommen- 
dations and estimate today. Replace- 
ment is amazingly fast. Takes but a 
few hours. 
The Toridheet dealer is listed in the 
yellow pages of the Telephone Direc- 
tory under “Oil Burners.”’ Phone him 
now, or write direct to us for infor- 
mation. CLEVELAND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS CORP., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


“Your Home's Complete with Toridheet”’ 


Famous 
Toridheet 
Rotary Wall 
Flame Saves 
Fuel, 


CLEVELAND 


Toridheel 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 





TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR Oll AND GAS 


40 








cloth, cotton sheetings, and cotton 
blankets. In recent times, its blanket 
plant, now tagged for closing, was called 
the “world’s largest blanket mill.” 

During the thirties, the company 
rode out the depression on reserves from 
better days. The management felt it had 
a responsibility to keep employment in 
the community on an even keel. So 
while competitors followed the south- 
ward drift, Nashua kept the New Hamp- 
shire operation intact—even though it 
had facilities at Cordova, Ala. 
¢ Boom—Then came the war. Every tex- 
tile company saw deficits turn into prof- 
its. On Nashua’s operating statement, 
a loss of $246,000 for 1940 became a 
profit of $1.4-million in 1941, $1.6-mil- 
lion in 1942, $1.3-million in 1943. 

About this time, J. Arthur Warner, 
a New York and Boston stock-broker, 
quietly began gathering Nashua stock. 
When he had the largest single interest 
in the company, Water came out of 
obseurity and took a place on the board 
of directors. By 1944, he had parlayed 
his holdings into unchallenged control. 
Exact purchase prices paid “by Warner 
are unknown, but it is said that he got 
most of his securities at between $25 
and $35 a share. 

With Warner supplying counsel, 
Nashua’s board decided to buttress the 
company’s financial position by reshap- 
ing its capital structure. In October, 





1945, Warner’s firm underwrot 
issue of common stock at $60 a 
retire the outstanding first pr 
Warner kept his control unde: 
organization. 
e New Interest—But two years 
strike at Nashua: and several o} 
favorable factors led Warner t. 
to get out from under. Nashua’ 
chairman, J. W. (Mike) Farl 
was also a director of Textron, |; 
rated, passed the word along . 
It was right up Little’s alley: 
in the midst of expanding the : 
Textron empire. He had proved 
nancial shrewdness by fast buyin; 
ing, leasing, and transferring of ¢ 
mills in the name of vertical “intes 
—seemingly always af'a handsome 
Though Textron’s textile operations { 
1945 looked bleak, Little saw N 
as a good buy. 
e Financing—T’o help him get N 
Little negotiated a $7.5-million 
from the First National Bank of Boston 
—unknown to the bank’s representatiy: 
on Nashua’s board. Late in 1945, he 
presented Nashua stockholders wit 
offer of $100 a share for common then 
being quoted at 68-72. Within a fev 
weeks, Textron owned more than 9() 
of Nashua’s stock. The cost was around 
$10-million or roughly $3-million of 
Textron cash plus the bank loan. 
Little told Business WEEK that he be 








Rubber Street for Rubber Capital 


In Akron, the streets are paved with rubber 
—synthetic rubber. When city officials 
called for resurfacing of Exchange Street, 
one of the city’s busiest thoroughfares, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s research de- 
partment jumped at the chance to test a 
newly developed paving “mix” of synthetic 





rubber and asphalt. The formula used 
calls for 1,200 Ib. of powdered rubber and 
3,000 gal. of asphalt, plus crushed rock. F'ngi- 
neers say the rubber “mix” gives a more 
nearly waterproof surface than the regular 


“black top.” And it’s expected to be longer- 


wearing, less likely to crack in cold weather. 
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lieved then he could make a success of 
Nastiua by paring operating costs and 
spiriting demand for its products. It was 
3 new field for Textron, which, until 
then, had concentrated on sewing linge- 
rie and other garments. Strictly speak- 
ing, Nashua didn’t fit into Little’s over- 
all plan of integrating gray goods mills 
with cutters and sewers. But it looked 
like a good deal—so good that Little 
moved in without first having fully sized 
up the condition of the plant. 
e Needed: Cash—Even so, Little saw 
that Nashua was unsuitable to his long- 
range program. ‘’his became clearer a 
few weeks later, when he learned that 
he could buy the mills of the Gossett 
Co. in North Carolina. But Little didn’t 
have the hard cash for Gossett. So he 
offered to sell the Nashua properties 
back to the former management. The 
terms would net him, after _tax-loss 
computations, a profit of 17 points on 
his $100-a-share investment after a few 
months. 

A syndicate, including some of the 
original management, arranged the nec- 
essary financing. Witnesses had the im- 
pression that a gentlemen’s agreement 
had been made. But the deal never was 
closed. Little was able to get Gossett 
with other financial aid, from banks and 
the charitable trusts through which he 
operates. 
¢ Trouble—So Little kept the Nashua 
mills, reflecting as they did the tale of 
woe surrounding many New England 
textile plants. They had been run be- 
nignly, with one family dominant in the 
management, if not always the owner- 
ship. Often this management was pru- 
dent and cautious rather than aggres- 
sive. 

Both the blanket mill and the Jackson 

mill (at which Indian Head cloth and 
sheetings were made) had excellent ma- 
chinery. But the plant layouts and some 
of the physical property needed major 
surgery to make Nashua a competitive 
operation. 
* Little’s Moves—Little proposed to do 
a job in buying Nashua for Textron. But 
first, he said, he had to raise the capital 
to pay off the bank loan. Only then 
could he embark on a modernizing cam- 
paign. One pundit labeled this job, 
“Operation Mining.” This is what Lit- 
tle did: 

(1) He sold off 40,000 bales of raw 
cotton from inventory, cut the blanket 
production by two-thirds. 

(2) He swapped other Textron sub- 
sidiaries for $4.5-million of Nashua’s 
cash plus $4-million of Nashua’s notes 
(which he used as collateral for further 
ye In effect, Nashua took over all 

 Textron’s operating properties while 
the parent holding company, Textron, 
Incorporated, received the cash. 

Less than a year earlier Textron had 
bought Nashua for $10.5-million. It 
n0w had most of the purchase price 
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‘Insurance. ca aie YOU 


on insurance ard bonding. | 


This modern policy 
provides 5-way 
protection for your 
assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must hold on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 

surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 

surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 

example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 

ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 

protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 

equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 

Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 

losses due to: 

1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 

2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 

3. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 

4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 

5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 

Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 

flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 

any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 

protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 

securities and merchandise are exposed. 

Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 

impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 

to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 

clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 

be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 

ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


HARTEC “oe 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND. [| COMPANY 





Sa aren 15, Connecticut 





#9 of a series of informative articles | 
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677 SAVING IN 
TIME AND LABOR 


Acme Uni-Pak eliminates complaints, 
losses and shipping damages for 
New York washboard manufacturer 





a. 
The pecking job starts with loose washboards like these. 
Under the old method a bundle of 12 washboards was 
nailed together with four 18” wood cleats, two on each 
side of the bundle. Cost was 7c for cleats, plus nails, 


per bundle. 


Efficient Acme Uni-Pok method makes a bundle of 12 
washboards with two straps to a bundle. Material cost 

2c each . ..a saving of 4\¢c per bundle. This type 
of packaging is three times as fast as the old method. 


When executives at Albenco Manu- 
facturing Incorporated became 
alarmed at the high cost of crating 
materials, labor, and an excessive 
number of shipping losses, they called 
an Acme Shipping Specialist. 

Without charge, he recommended 
changes that resulted in a 67% sav- 
ing in time and labor, a 63 % saving 
in materials, and gave Albenco a 
better shipping package. 






Mere savings ahead, Acme’s new 

No. 3 Steelstrapper, lightest tool 
made, now available. Magazine 
holds 100 seals. Tensions, seals, 
and cuts the strap in one opera- 
tion. Small base requires only 5- 
inch strapping surface. Two levers 
working in opposite directions give 
better balance, easier handling. 


Ceme Stechatrap 








Whether you make washboards or 
locomotive parts, Acme Shipping 
Specialists will be happy to advise 
you on your shipping problems with- 
out obligation. 

See Acme’s record in reducing 
costs and improving shipping in 
many industries. Mail the coupon 
below or write for the illustrated 
booklet, ‘Savings in Shipping.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-238 | 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of your case his- | 
tory booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” | 
NPP ETE CCE TERT UIC T RT yee rae: 
OOMNRINE eos ccdw ivceacae bon 4et eure 
WOE in. dbs 00.00 sos eoes SPACE «i cet cac | 


SER CHER ean nemamremrmmmeNi 


ACME STEEL CO, 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 8 


LOS ANGELES 11 








back plus the current and futu 
ings of the property. 

(3) He consolidated many t} 
plants’ operations to boost effi. ¢ 
he moved the Indian Head 
processes to the Cordova plant a 
off the excess machinery for $7° 5 (\() 

(4) He sold the company’s p! nt a 
North Monmouth, Me., for an est. 
mated $325,000 plus an undisclo 
ure for inventories. 

(5) He sold part of the prop , 

Nashua to the Great American P),stic 
Company. 
e Capital Doubled—As a result of thes 
changes and consolidations, Little said 
he had doubled the capital worth of the 
old Nashua company. The stock which 
he bought at 100 had jumped in value 
to 200 or more, he has stated. 

With the money he raised, Little set 
aside $1-million for advertising and pro 
motion of Textron’s Nashua products 
and another $1.5-million for new ma 
chinery. Then, in the summer of 1947, 
he called together labor and community 
representatives. ‘To them he set forth 
his ‘““New Nashua Plan.” This, he said, 
would raise the efficiency of the Nashua 
mills. The workers and people of Na 
shua had no choice, he said: They would 
either have to accept the plan, or Tex 
tron would have to close shop there. 
e The Plan—The plan said, in_ part 
“The present mills are inefficiently op 
erated. Direct and indirect labor costs 
are at least $1-million a year higher than 
they would be on similar products and 
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Dutch Treat 


In Holland, too, you can enjoy the advan- 
tages of an automat. This one has been 
opened in Amsterdam. But unlike its New 
York counterpart, it’s strictly an outdoor 
aftair—a potential trafic problem. Average 
price of the items: One kwartje—a Dutch 
quarter, worth about 10¢. 
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STRAINER was immersed 


in boiling water for 30 minutes? 


NEW KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE P-8, made by exclusive Koppers 
process, provides higher heat resistance, better moldability and 


superb clarity . ¢* at no extra cost. Ee at the picture for a minute. One 


ava of the three tea strainers in this un- 
retouched photograph has been boiled in 
water for half an hour. If a plastic can 
stand this test or the concentrated heat 
of a radio power tube, it can be used for 
hundreds of applications involving heat 
resistance. Can you pick the strainer that 
was boiled? It’s the one on the left. . . 
and it’s made of the exciting new Kop- 
pers Plastic—Polystyrene P-8. 


WHY IS THIS EXCITING NEWS TO 
PLASTIC USERS? Because Polystyrene 
is one of the most widely used of all 
plastics. Its cost is among the lowest— 
and Koppers New Polystyrene, P-8 
costs no more than the regular type! You 
can make your products better and 
lower your costs at the same time. No 
osts longer do you need a premium-priced 
than plastic for molding articles designed to 
or Pe - £ be exposed to heat. _ 

; oO : , Makers of plastic dishes, kitchenware, 
radio sets, lighting fixtures, electrical 
equipment, toys and toilet articles are 

One of these three Polystyrene P-S switching to Koppers Polystyrene P-8 

strainers has been in boiling water for ‘ Pn 

helf an hour. Can you tell which one? because of its plus values. They get not 

Answer at the right. Strainers molded only increased heat resistance but a 

by Plastic Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. faster molding cycle and superior mold- 
ability. This means a greater number of 
parts and a higher percentage of perfect 
pieces. 

Koppers P-8 has crystal clarity—equal 
to fine glass. Or can be supplied in al- 
most any color of the rainbow, from jet- 
black to snow-white, from soft pastels to 
brilliant hues. 


NO EXTRA COST. All this, remember, 
at no increase in cost over regular poly- 
styrenes. How is it possible? Because of 
a new and radically different manufac- 
turing process pioneered by Koppers, 
which permits rigid quality control from 
raw chemicals to finished P-8. Koppers 
will gladly send a 25-pound trial drum of 


if ni Polys P-8, Iders in Uni 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. SEITE Cidade Send the coupon, 
Chemical Division - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. J | __Send for New Plastics Booklet 
SY Y Z 
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Koppers Company, Inc. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW10-23 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me your new booklet on Koppers 
Plastics. [) I am also interested in a FREE 
drum of Polystyrene P-8 for my molder. (This 
offer expires December 1, 1948.) 
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“POLYSTYRENE “CELLULOSE ACETATE “ETHYL CELLULOSE Address_......-...---- 
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STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 


Plant-Wide Sound System 





SAVES TIME - Controlled tests in one plant 
revealed it took an average of 8 minutes 
to locate personnel by telephone—with 
voice paging less than one minute, 


SAVES MONEY ~ A Stromberg - Carlson 
voice paging system can find disappearing 
personnel quickly and with a saving of time. 
It can tell them what to do without calling 
them to the telephone. It keeps production 
stoppages at a minimum. 


PLUS « AStromberg-Carlson Sound System 
may also be used to furnish music for work 
and entertainment. 


Call your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Sound System Distrib- 
utor, whose name you 
will find listed in the 
classified section of your 
telephone directory or 
write for complete infor- 
mation to Dept. B-10 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 


VALLE 


WANN) 


YAN WA 










$S-751 Control Cabinet 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 













similar equipment in the South. In ad- 
dition, the physical layout of the plant 
is bad.” 

Little planned to consolidate further, 

sell off more excess equipment, trim the 
work force from over 4,000 to less than 
2,500. He would also sell 500,000 sq. ft. 
of the main mill to other industries. 
The plan called on labor and the com- 
munity to permit freedom of action. 
This meant that management would 
select the supervisors and workers to re- 
main on the payrolls, would equate 
workloads with those of the South— 
and would make the changes effective 
at once. 
e Textron’s Part—For its part, ‘Textron 
agreed to keep take-home pay on a par 
with the most efficient competitors, pay 
severance to some supervisors, provide 
small pensions to workers over 65, in- 
crease sales promotion, make plant im- 
provements, try to sell excess floor space 
to new and diversified industry. 

The C.I.O. Textile Workers Union 
of America, which represents the em- 
ployees, agreed to the reorganization 
program: Little expressed confidence 
that in a year’s time the mills would be 
among the most efficient textile oper- 
ations in the country. 

Less than a year later the 3,200 still 
on the payroll received the shutdown 
notice. 

e Investigation—Immediately, the Tex- 
tile Workers demanded a Congressional 
investigation into Textron’s reasons for 
closing the plants. The union charged 
that Little had failed to meet his moral 









obligation to the workers and t! 
munity. He was interested in \ 
they claimed, only as a financial 
ulation to run up the profits of || 
Incorporated, the holding comp: 

The Chamber of Commer 
Merchants’ Bureau of Nashua, 
to bring new industries into th 
Purchasers were sought for the | 
and the Jackson mills. ‘There we: 
of a bleak Christmas. 
¢ No Bankruptcy—But when th 
flourish of fury receded, it was clea 
Nashua did not face bankruptcy. | 
poured into the Nashua new 
soliciting textile workers for mills \ 
commuting distance. And many 
confident that new firms would ¢. 
up the facilities vacated by Textr 

Despite some dislocations, many s¢ 
the Textron action as a boon to the 
community in the long run, for the 
figure that it is high time to push dive: 
sification of industry. 
e Warming—Little believes that 
dramatic announcement of his inten- 
tions to close down Nashua should b« 
a warning to the rest of New England 
He says that unless New England doe: 
something about lowering taxes, drop 
ping power rates, and equalizing work 
loads with those in the South, mam 
textile mills in the region face extinc 
tion. He claims that average output pe: 
worker in the South is from 25% t 
100% greater. 

On top of this, the southern state: 
offer tax concessions, and power costs 
are appreciably cheaper. The failure of 



































“Calling All Motorcycles” 


Motorcycle police in Neenah and Menasha, 
Wisconsin, now keep in close touch with 
headquarters by two-way radio telephones. 
The compact radio equipment weighs 27 Ib., 





} 


operates in the high-frequency band of 152 
megacycles. The antenna is 18 inches long, 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. and Motorola, 
Inc., jointly developed the motorcycle radio 
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; ANOTHER 


+ {YON CONTRACT ITEM 


i Customer's Specifications 


MADE TO 





iS , FURNISH THE STEEL 


ate care 
Cota 
TK 


L J GIG a: MAKE THE PRODUCT 


ber 


Regular delivery of Lyon products 
— either standard or special — is 
geared to the available supply of 
sheet steel. But... 

If you can supply us with 12 to 
24 gauge sheet steel, we will buy 
it from you and promptly ship 
the pound - for- pound equivalent 


at regular published prices... 

EITHER... Lyon standard 
products now in production (see 
partial list below)... 

OR ...assemblies, subassem- 
blies, parts, etc., for your product. 
These would be made to your 
specifications in gauges from 


8 to 30. 


LY © WN neta prooucts, incorporate 


General Offices: 1OIOMonroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Branches and Dealers 


in All Principal Cities 


coms ~ - A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


Shelving © Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors @ Tool Stands ©¢ Fiat Drawer Files 

Lockers © Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes @ Service Carts @ Tool Trays @ Tool Boxes 
Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢@ Folding Chairs © Work Benches © Bar Racks © Hopper Bins © Desks ® Sorting Files 
Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables © Drawer Units ® Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools ® froning Tables 
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chosen by A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION, 
nationally known manufacturer, 
to handle automobile frames 


Cost of handling automobile frames has been drastically re- 
duced since installation of ROSS Lift Trucks at A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Formerly handled singly, 
one man and a ROSS Lift Truck now handle and stack the 
bulky frames in unit loads of six or more at a time! And the 
job is done with far greater safety because the need for cable- 


riggers on the pile has been eliminated. 


Hydraulic steering makes the operator's job easier and pneu- 


matic tires assure all-weather indoor-outdoor operation. 


ROSS Lift Trucks can simplify your handling problems and 
reduce your costs even as they have done for A. O. Smith 


Corporation. Get all the facts. 


Rely Ou 
THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


ROSS , 








Nashua workers and officials 
him the same thing forced him, 
to take drastic action. 

e Explanation—As to the abrupt 
the original closing plans, Litt 
“My feeling is that once any ¢ 
realizes that it has an impossi 
uation that can’t be corrected 
it’s making consumer products | 
petition with lower cost areas—t! 
poration owes a duty to the com 
to liquidate that operation as qu 
possible during boom times so 
make available floor space and 
facilities to other industries.” 

Little thinks that 50,000 textil< 
ers can do the work of the presen! 
000 in New England if they mat: 
man-hour output of the ‘South. [I 
feels that the remaining 20,000 
work on second and third shifts. H 
lieves a three-shift operation is nec: 
to operate cheaply in textiles. 

e Camouflage—But the Textile \\ 
ers’ Union and independent sou 
loudly maintain that most of 
charges against New England for it 
hospitality and lack of psoductive effort 
are intended to camouflage Littl 
financial maneuvers. 

The Textile Workers, admitted|, 
not-unbiased party, contend that Litt! 
has thrown nearly 10,000 New Ing 
land textile workers out of jobs throug! 
his deals. Its president, E:mil Rieve, to! 
Senator Tobey’s committee: “Mr. Litt] 
is a capitalist, but in the field of finance 
rather than the field of production 

“T don’t know whether Mr. Litth 

has broken any laws. But if he has not 
our laws ought to be changed.” 
e “Speculation”—Rieve charged Litt! 
with using a series of subsidiary corp 
rations and charitable trusts as sources 
of capital for speculative ventures. I 
said Little siphoned off the working 
capital of a mill in profitable times by 
transferring the surpluses to other com 
panies. Then, stripped of reserves, the 
operating company collapses when 
times turn bad. 

Textron has liquidated other mills at 
a profit by shuffling companies. Among 
them: Esmond Mills, Inc., Manville 
Jenckes Corp., and Nemasket Mill: 
Nemasket, for instance, was bought fo 
$100,000 as a source of yarn for othe: 
Textron operations. It had 30,200 ob 
solete spindles—which eventually wer 
sold to a Chinese concern for $900,000 
And then the physical plant was sold 
to Western Auto Supply Co. for $175. 
750. 

During the Nashua hearings, *Littl¢ 
offered no complete evidence on Nash 
ua’s earnings since its acquisition b 
Textron. It would be difficult to provide 
it, he said, because of the shifts which 
had taken place inside the Textron em 
pire. These included the transfer of the 
Cordova miil to Textron Southern and 
the manufacture of Indian Head clot! 
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Low unit-cost: REFLEX buying 
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Corporate decision: SPECIFIED buying 
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your customers keep it? 
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- where do 


If you sell a consumer product with a low unit-cost, your advertising 


has to put the customer’s memory to work .. . often unwillingly. We 


call this the field of reflex buying. Customers don’t stop to think 


very much about products that sell for loose change. They respond 


best to advertising that repeats a simple selling theme 


remembered form. Budget, media, frequency, couponing, 


and display, all must be aimed to create buying action on 


in easily 
sampling 


sight. 


On consumer products with high unit-cost, the buyer changes her/his 


characteristics completely. It takes nearly two years for the average 


buyer to make up her/his mind on such things as a carpet, a range 


or building materials. Ads are read and torn out, booklets collected, 


stores visited. We call this the considered buying field. It calls for 


different methods of budgeting, scheduling and supporting the dealer 


in his job of closing sales. 


If you sell to industrial users, your advertising methods must be 


different from either of the above fields. We call this the field of 


specified buying. Corporations have mechanical memories. They 


accumulate, digest and act upon tested facts. It is very important to 


coordinate media advertising, sales helps and customer data into a 


complete campaign that answers the questions the customer is urgan- 


ized to ask. This calls for special agency methods. 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS 


mee Pakage a advertising Be iit ued 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 





INC. 


WOULD YOU LIKE MORE EVIDENCE? Whether or not you will ever be 
interested in using our services, you will find help in your own thinking on ad- 
vertising from studying our presentation of the three fields of buying. It shows the 
methods used, the steps taken, the special services rendered in each of these 
fields. We would welcome the opportunity of showing it to you. 
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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier” 





Let’s suppose that 

railroads had only 

man power — no 
equipment whatever—and that their 
employees had to transport America’s 
freight on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of freight 
15 miles a day, to move a ton of 
freight one mile would cost, at pres- 
ent wage rates, $18.45. This means 
that your individual freight bill on the 
things you consume would amount to 
$84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 
and engines and the tracks on which 
they run. These tools so greatly mul- 
tiply the transportation output of 
each worker that the average charge 
to the public for moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 14%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important it 
is to everyone in America that the 
railroads have the best equipment 
available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives... freight cars... 


passenger trains... signals... rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as fast 
as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
rail transportation system, the rail- 
roads must be allowed to earn enough 
to supply their workers with even 
more and better “tools.” Only in this 
way can they continue to provide the 
low-cost, efficient transportation so 
essential to the very life and pros- 
perity of our nation. 

* 
LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musicel com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central 
Time. 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 





in the South. But he prophe 
the least Nashua’s operations \ 
next year under the status qu 
be $1-million. 

e Offers—Little insisted that the 
business was dead. But he off 
make his best efforts to sell the 
Mill (now making sheetings p 
if the city of Nashua and the 
New Hampshire would contract 
all of its taxes on the property 
000 annually over the next | 
His other condition was a free 
mass firing. 

The tax aspect of his proposa| 
declared illegal. The following day. a! 
consultation with his attorney, | ugen¢. 
Kingman, and with Charles J. Dyson, 
president of Textron, Inc. (both Tex 
tron, Incorporated board members), Lit 
tle proposed to save the Jackson Mill 
for at least another year. 

e No Lawbreaking—In resuming the 
hearings next week, Sen. Tobey has no 
expectation of unearthing any manip 
ulations on the wrong side of the lay 

The senator does hope, however, that 
the spotlight of public opinion on the 
situation at Nashua will slow the sud 
den liquidation of going plants. He 
wants to raise the question of hoy 
much responsibility absentee ownership 
and management owe to a community 
and its workers. 


CRAN 3ERRI 


(saver 








How to Sell Berries 


National Cranberry Week got off to a 10 
mantic start this week. To convert the non 
cranberry-eating laity into devout consum 
ers the National Cranberry Assn. recent) 
married the chicken indissolubly to an over 
size can of cranberry sauce. The group hopes 
that the marriage will work out as well ® 
such previous matches as mint-jelly and 
lamb, or applesauce and pork. John Quarles. 
attorney for the association, performed the 
ceremony. 
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At the Coledo Blade, rorevo, ono 


e like the smart design and variety of types in 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls” 


@ In remodeling the Toledo Blade, “One of America’s Great Newspapers,” Hauserman Movable 
Steel Walls exactly met many different executive and operational office needs. 
There are beautiful offices completely enclosed in richly finished walls. Long corridors 
with handsome flush dcors. Three types of walls: solid, clear glazed, and obscure glazed, 
all interchangeable with each other. Rail-high secretarial! enclosures. And they're all movable, 
quickly and economically, to meet changing needs of personnel and space. 
What are your particular requirements? Hauserman has the answer for every commercial, 
industrial and institutional need . . . from the president's office to the shipping room. 
There are efficient, soundproof partitions in flush designs for executive offices; paneled partitions 
for general office and factory use; and a wide range of steel and glass railing and 
5 x wall units to meet any supervisory problem or condition of The Quick, Clean Hauserman Way 
This Catalog Will Help You Plan “borrowing” light from room to room. Walls may be 
AS ee finished in beautirul wood grains, as pictured, or in your choice 
Catalog 48 thor- from 60 standard colors. Accessories are available to meet 
every operation and construction requirement. 


oughly describes P 
the proved ad- Hauserman Movable Steel Walls have modernized and made 
vantages and more beautiful many older buildings such as the Gibraltar 
economies of Building, Prudential Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Hauserman These efficient walls also are being installed in the nation’s 
Movable Steel newest and most advanced structures, such as The Knolls feet or thousands of miles. 


Walls. Write for Atomic Energy Laboratories, Schenectady, N. Y. 
it today. A Hauserman engineer will be glad to show you typical Hauserman 
Movable Steel Wall installations in your area. Consult your 
telephone book for his name, or write for our new Catalog No. 48. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls ariive 
at your building in convenient "pack- 
aged” units, factory-finished, ready to 
install. They are pre-engineered to your 
exact requirements. They are quickly, 
easily erected. And just as quickly, 
easily disassembled and moved a few 


SINCE 1917... LEADERS IN 


MoVagee STEEL WALLS 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


THE E. F, HAUSERMAN COMPANY: 6837 Grant Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio *o* cys in Principat Ci 
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Sunroe 


HAS THE WATER COOLER 
YOU NEED 


Sunroc offers the widest selection of 
quality water coolers on the market. 
There are Sunroc AC and DC models 
for every business, institutional, and 
household use . . . coolers universally 
favored because of their advanced 
styling, durable construction, and 

dependable, economical, 

trouble-free operation. 


Sunroc Super 
Cooler. Gener- 
ous ice-cube 
capacity;ample 
refrigerated 
compartment; 
an unfailing 
source of prop- 
terly chilled 
drinking water, 





SUNROC Water Cooler ! SUNROC Bottle Cooler 


Model NM2B. Capacity Model US7B2. Capacity 


10 gallons per hour. 3 gallons per hour, 


A complete line of water coolers from 
$199.95 up, F. O. B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
For full information, write Dept. 
BW-10,Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


e WATER COOLERS 9 
‘ GLEN RIDDLE. PA. y 


Or, : yes 
ees depamecrent & 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD ... a cool drink of water” 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 





DISPATCHER Edward C. Gumpf sends directions to a materials-handling truck by radio 
as Frank C, Weir, materials-handling supervisor of Timken’s Gambrinus plant, stands by 


Radio Speeds Material Flow 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. equips straddle trucks with two- 
way radio to boost materials-handling efficiency. Instant contact 
keeps trucks busy, irons out unevenness in plant operation. 





DRIVER of the radio-dispatched straddle truck picks up two unfinished bales of steel tubing 
for transfer to another building, and reports back to the dispatcher by radio 
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 SHILLED HANDS and LEVEL HEADS VA 


... ready to work with you in Burlington-Land, U.S.A. 


py When you plan a Western plant 
ey ~]} location... it will pay you tocon- 


| sider the territory served by the 
Burlington. This is an area of 
varied natural resources . . . mineral deposits, 
forests, coal and oil fields and productive 
soil—to name a few. Here, too, are modern 
utilities and good transportation—essential to 
efficient manufacturing and marketing. 
But the greatest resource of BURLINGTON- 
LAND is its people. They are productive 
workers—backed by this rich agri- 
This ) is 


BURLINGTON-LAND, U.S.A. 


s* 


Y 





The people of BURLINGTON - LAND are 
skilled in many fields. Here, to quote a few 
examples, live the following percentages of 


cultural region’s heritage of better living. To 
your production problems they bring skilled 
hands and level heads—important factors in 
times like these. 

The Burlington and the cities and towns 
it serves welcome new industry. This rail- 
road is constantly gathering, interpreting and 
classifying data useful to industry. 

Can we help you? 

J. B. LAMSON, Director 


Department of Industry and Agriculture 
547 West Jackson Boulevard e Chicago 6, Illinois 





the manufacturing employees of these 
American industries: 


ease des 3 eee 
sore mareeargee 2 y, 
Petroleum and Coal Products. 28.96% 
Printing . . ere 
ee iy 6 0, 0, SM 
Electrical Machinery . . 22.90% 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 20.08% 


Prominent among the other diversified in- 
dustries of the region are furniture and 
wood products; stone, clay and glass; paper 


and paper products; aircraft, shipbuilding, lk daabaseas vein 1 vaansel 


etc.; apparel; and chemicals. 


BURLINGTON LINES ‘s Everywhere West 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD « COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY + FORT WORTH AND DENVER CITY RAILWAY 


THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY + BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
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Call your shots 


on anti-freeze  j,jm/eold 


You should be VERY SPECIFIC when 
you buy anti-freeze. 

Study the situachun. Study the 
field. Pick a good dealer. Study the 
companies. Pick a good company. 

I did this and lit on COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS CORPORATION—one of 
America’s great chemical compa- 
nies, with strong resources, large 
laboratories—makers of penicillin 
and scores of other famous prod- 
ucts. (They’re no bathtub chemical 
company, you see.) 





ANT(- FREEZE (S 
FRIENDLY TO 
, US POCKETBOOKS 


All right, CSC makes two fine 
anti-freezes; which one do you want? 


TWO CSC ANTI-FREEZES 


One is frankly economical—$1.25 a gallon 


te 


ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust 


; al 
Odorlese Econom!” | 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Sie: are 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


—called Nor’way*—with a methanol 
base. It’s more than economical: it is the 
most efficient anti-freeze you can buy. It 
takes less than of any other type to protect 
your radiator against freezing and it con- 
tains an ingredient that helps to reduce 
evaporation losses. 

Another nice thing, it doesn’t make 
your car smell as if it had a snoot full. And 
another, it embodies an efficient anti-rust. 

The other CSC anti-freeze is PEAK*—a 
fine, permanent type—more costly at the 
start ($3.50 a gallon)—but you can put it 
in your radiator and feel safe all winter. 
It’s guaranteed to last all season in a 
properly prepared cooling system—won’t 
seep—won’t hurt rubber or clog your 
radiator. 


BUT, FIRST— 


But before you have anti-freeze put in, let 
your service man tighten all hose connec- 
tions, check the thermostat, and purge the 
cooling system with Nor’way CLEANER or 
Nor’way QUICK FLUSH to rid it of its 
summer collection of 

rust, scale and grease. 

And then get him to 

use Nor’way Stop $ 50 

LEAK to seal any leaks . per 

so you won’t lose your fatlon 
anti-freeze. 


PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 
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RADIO 


mounted on rear of straddle truck helps , , 


transmitter-receiver 


Smooth Operation 


By controlling trucks’ move. 
ments by radio, Timken makes 
sure that no machine is either 
idle or glutted with work. 


] 


FM radio is the latest device to speed 
materials handling. ‘This week, | imken 
Roller Bearing Co. reported that ma 
terials-handling costs have been cut wa\ 
down through use of a two-way mobil 
FM system at its Steel & Tube Div:- 
sion’s Gambrinus plant, in Canton, 
Ohio. 

e Knotty—The problem at the Gam 
brinus plant was a particularly knotty 
one. Here’s why: 

At ‘Timken’s main mill in Canton, 
the end product is steel bars and tubes 
Some of it is for immediate sale to con 
sumers; some is for use in the adjoining 
bearing factory; the rest is shipped to 
the Gambrinus plant. Gambrinus is a 
specialty-production operation, and it 1s 
here that the materials-handling prob 
lem really begins. 

The semifinished bars and tubes a1 
rive chained or wired into bales that 
weigh up to 10,000 Ib. They requit 
anywhere from 1 to 15 separate finish 
ing operations before they are read\ t 
shipment to the customer. These in 
include piercing, forging, cold-drawing. 
and other finishing operations. 

Under such conditions, the result is 2 

very irregular demand for—and flo 
—materials. 
e First Try—Timken’s first attempt ! 
solve the problem was to turn to a pr 
historic-looking automotive monst 
called a straddle truck. Three of t! 
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1. Expanding your business? Relocating? Your greatest mar- 2. No other market place equals N. Y. State’s variety of sup- 
ket, in people and wealth, is New York State. Do you know ply. Raw materials, professional services, storage—here’s a 
how much of the nation’s population lives within 500 miles bonanza for buyers. How many of the U.S. A.’s 446 indus- 

of N. Y. State’s boundaries? 20%() 40%() 50%() tries are represented here? 25() 125() 422( ) 


AND ITS TRANSPORTATION 


eee a PS eee Se 


’ 


3. New York has more skilled labor than any other state—a To move supplies or products, New York manufacturers 
factor if you’re planning a branch plant. As for man-days enjoy 63,965 miles of improved highways, 907 miles of in- 
lost through strikes, how does New York’s record compare land waterways, 22 airlines. What's your guess on how many 
with the nation’s? Better ( ) Worse ( ) Same ( ) railroads serve New Yorkers? int 444.) 2) 


FOR ITS WELCOME TO BUSINESS 


5. Insurance, banking, harbor and warehousing facilities make 6. Every business is different—we cannot possibly cover, here, 
the Port of New York a “natural” for importers and exporters. all the facts you want to know. For the answers to any 
How much of the nation’s imports flowed through New York questions about New York State, write: Commissioner, 
State Customs Districts in 1947? 18% ( ) 28%( ) 47%( ) Dept. of Commerce, Room B10, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


ANSWERS ° 


1. About 50% of the population of the U. S. A. 2. 422. 
3. Five-year average is 42% better. 4. 41—with 7,639 miles 
of track. 5. New York State handled approximately 50% 
of the nation’s imports and exports. 
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Stokes Uses the Vacuum 
that Nature Abhors 


E use High Vacuum in 

our impregnators and 
distillation apparatus; in dry- 
ing, extracting, solvent recov- 
ery, mixing, compressing, etc. 
We create vacuum with Stokes 
Microvac Pumps; measure it 
with Stokes Gages; record it on 
Stokes Vacorders. 

Higher Vacuum has entered 
many fields of industry and sci- 
ence. Stokes experience reaches 
back to the first uses of High 
Vacuum... covers everything 
to date and horizons unan- 
nounced. This breadth of expe- 
rience contributes to the solu- 
tion of every new problem that 
reaches our team of chemists 
and _ physicists, mechanical, 
electrical and design engineers. 





Maybe you have a problem 
on which Stokes can help... 
for instance, Impregnation. 
Here we use vacuum to give 
you complete or controlled sat- 
uration with any impregnating 
solution; to give you improved 
insulation and high dielectric 
strength; to give faster opera- 
tion and lower costs in every 
use. Stokes Impregnating 
equipment is supplied with 
complete accessories including 
the new line of Stokes Micro- 
vac Pumps of high volumetric 
efficiency and the patented 
Stokes High Vacuum Gages. 
F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., 5956 Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Stokes makes Vacuum and Special Processing equipment, High Vacuum Pumps 
and Gages, Pharmaceutical equipment, Industrial Tabletting and Powder 
Metal Presses, Plastics Molding Presses, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 





Round Vacuum Impregnating and Drying Unit, complete with 
Condenser, Microvac High Vacuum Pump and Vacorder Gage. 


STORES 











were put into use; the result \ 
mediate speedup in operatic: 
slight saving in cost. 

But the trucks were not the 
answer: In the 250-acre plant t 
couldn’t be found when needex 
Some machines were glutted 
backlog of steel while others st 
There still remained the pro 
getting material from building ¢ 
ing smoothly enough so that it \ 
where it was needed when it wa 
—and so that finished material \ 
removed before it clogged up ai 
work space. 

e Idea—Frank C. Weir, materi 
dling supervisor, decided that t! 


way to control the movements of th 
straddle trucks was bv radio. ‘I iimnken 
management agreed; so did the |! cderal 


Communications Commission. |+ gaye 
the company a license to go on the air 
last June with a 30-watt central statioy 
and three 10-watt dispatcher units. \lo 
torola equipment was installed twe 
straddle trucks and one station 
ambulance. 

‘The next day, one of the three trucks 
could be retired to standby duty. Seven 
8-hr. truck shifts a day were cut to five 
A month later, company records showed 
that the two trucks had handled 354 
more bales than three of them had in 
the previous month. 

Those are only the tangible figures 

It would take a cost accountant a long 
time to count up the real savings. Fur 
thermore, final processing of customers’ 
orders has been cut by anywhere from 
two to five days. 
e How it Works—Under the system as 
it operates today, both trucks are avail 
able to haul any load to any destination 
at any time. Neither truck works for a 
particular department exclusively; both 
may, if necessary, work in a single de 
partment to clean up a jam. 

To call a straddle truck into action, 

the operation foreman at the spot where 
it is needed simply phones the dis- 
patcher in the materials-handling office 
Lhe dispatcher then makes use of the 
radio to relay the instructions to the 
truck driver. 
e Advantages—Radio contro] of the 
trucks’ movements makes it possible to 
move materials most urgently needed, 
and to work out the greatest number of 
two-way loads to conserve truck time 
It also provides the instant contact nec 
essary to absorb extreme irregularities in 
material flow, and to get top efficiency 
in the use of trucks and cranes. 

Three other big companies—an aut 
manufacturer, a farm-equipment maker, 
and a rubber company—are studying 
Timken’s experience with an eye 
making similar installations. Timken 
officials themselves are so pleased that 
they are planning further installations 
on railroad engines, locomotive cranes 
and regular trucking equipment. 
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(Have these words “costs less” vanished from the 


language? Almost...yet not entirely.) 


Today virtually the only commodity that still costs less than 


in 1939 is the American consumer himself. 


Today an advertiser by carefully choosing his medium can buy 
circulation (that is, customers) for considerably less than he 
could in 1939. Nowhere, for example, has the cost of a customer 


dropped more than in network radio. (sex “avvertisine & settinc,” may 1948) 
And nowhere in network radio does he cost as little as on CBS, 


Today an advertiser’s dollar spent on CBS delivers from 8% to 
57% more listeners than on any other network. For the second 
year in a row, CBS sponsored programs have again averaged 
the lowest cost per thousand families in all network radio 


—13% lower than the average for the other three networks. 


Today “‘costs less” may be two words inaudible in most places 
throughout the land, but they can be heard in Radio, 


and most distinctly on the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


CBS 


— where 99,000,000 people gather every week! 
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"In the first place, Massa- 
chusetts offers a tremendous 
variety of skills, from 
craftsmen of the highest 


" 


calibre . 


Labor gives me 
1007 COOPEKATION 
1M MASSACHUSETTS 











". . . to the amazing dex- 
terity of women. No matter 
what your product may be, 
the Bay State has the skill 
to make it." 





READERS REPORT. 
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“Having worked together for 
300 years, Labor and Manage= 
ment know that reasonable— 
ness and cooperation resolve 
all differences." 





"Besides, Massachusetts 
pioneered workmen's compen= 
sation insurance, minimum 
wages, maximum hours and 
other progressive legisla- 
tion." 











“No wonder collective bare 
gaining works so well here 
. ..Massachusetts boasts the 
best strike record of the 
top 10 industrial states!" 





ONLY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GIVES YOU ALL THREE 
@ skitten, cooperative Lasor 
© UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
© NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 





An illustrated book gives the facts on Massa- 
chusetts. The color film, “Make It In Massa- 
chusetts”, is available to interested executives. 
Massachusetts Development and Industrial 
Commission, S-Rm. 407B, State House, Boston 
33, Massachusetts. 














Location of Surpluses 
Sus: 

You recently published an article con 
cerning the WAA {BW—Sep.18'45, 
p36]. It included a very interesting list 
of commodities classified by group 
which is of particular interest to us 
Specifically, we are interested in th 
group headed ‘Textiles, Apparels, and 
Footwear,” which aggregate approxi- 
mately $16-million. 

We presume that you obtained this 
information from some central source 
who knows where this merchandise is 
located. We have been unable to learn 
from the WAA the details of the loca- 
tion of this type of merchandise and we 
are wondering whether you could aid 
us in obtaining the breakdown detail of 
these figures. 

L. F. Davis 
B. M. DAVIS & ASSOCIATES, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


e As our article pointed out, these items 
are available in all of the ten regional 
WAA offices. However, the law states 
that any sales would have to be adver- 
tised first; at present there are no sales 
of these types of commodities sched- 
uled. There probably will be later. ‘The 
delay seems to be due to the fact that 
the military is coming in to grab off 
some of this stuff, and WAA is holding 
up sales pending the military’s requisi- 
tions. WAA says to ask its local offices 
to put you on a mailing list to advise 
you of the sales of these items. ‘The one 
nearest you should be able to tell you 
of any sales in any and all ten regional 
centers. 

This is what they have available for 
sale in the “Textiles, Apparel, and Foot- 
wear” group in the various offices, when 
and if they get around to advertising 
them for disposal: 

Atlanta—Textile fabrics, $14,000 
worth on hand; textile products, doubt- 
ful; footwear, $15,000; clothing and 
apparel, $246,000. 

Chicago—Textile fabrics, $1,010,000; 
textile products, $1,441,000; footwear, 
$485,000; clothing and apparel, $1,329,- 
000. 

Cincinnati—Textile fabrics, $431,000: 
textile products, $532,000; footwear, 
$33,000; clothing and apparel, $134,- 
000. 

Denver—Textile fabrics, $1,000; tex- 
tile products, $44,000; footwear, none; 
clothing and apparel, $16,000. 

Grand Prairie, Texas—Textile fabrics, 
$24,000; textile products, $128,000; 
footwear, $29,000; clothing and apparel, 
$469,000. 

Kansas City—Textile fabrics, $121,- 
000; textile products, $230,000; foot- 
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>) appearance is important 


to a washer... . but the inside hnish—che 
working surface—is even more important! 
It’s the inside of the tub that takes the 
beating from steaming water, soaps, acids, 
greases, bleaches . . . from buttons and 


buckles that chip and scratch. 






DuranitrE-H can take all this and more! I[t 
provides a gleaming finish that stands up under 
the toughest treatment. Manufacturers of a great 
variety of products find that Duranire-H solves 
many sales and production problems. This tough, 
glossy finish is applicable over steel, aluminum, 
magnesium. Duranite-H approaches all the best 
qualities of porcelain; is superior to porcelain in 
impact-resistance, adhesion, flexibility, and econ- 
omy. What’s more, it is extremely resistant to the 


ravages of heat, humidity, and salt spray. 


The finish of a product usually represents a small part of the cost— 
but the finish is all-important to ae and customer good will. 
Duranite-H is a real business-getter! It provides the damage- 
resistance that assures customer satisfaction . . . the eye-appeal 
- that helps make sales. Profit-minded executives find Duranire-H 
a sound investment for quality lines of merchandise. 


DuraniteE-H has primary advantages that are apparent. In addition, it 
has unexpected qualities for specific products that can prove to be the 
solution to your particular finish problems. 


a 


DURANITE-H used on the tub 
of Speed Queen Washer -by For finishes, address Atlas Powder Company 


ore Be gpets at Stamford, Conn.; or North Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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HOW TO INCREASE 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


In this office, efficiency is going to 
improve right away. These men are 
ending a serious noise problem with 
a new ceiling of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone®, Cushiontone stops 
noise permanently. And when you 
get rid of distracting sounds, every- 
one in the office will feel better and 
do better work. 


Armstong’s Cushiontone® consists 
of individual tiles made of fiber- 
board. Each tile, 12” square, is 
drilled with 484 deep holes. This 
perforated surface absorbs up to 
75% of the sound that strikes it. 


Cushiontone is low in cost, 
quickly installed, Cleaning or 


repainting won't affect its acoustical 
efficiency. Cushiontone gives you a 
better looking, better working office. 
Phone your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor today for a free estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all the 
facts. Just write to Armstrong Cork 
(Company, Acoustical Department, 4810 
Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











Faia 
ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 








wear, $9,000; clothing and app 
$70,000. 

New York—Textile fabrics, doubt 
textile products, $1,138,000; footw 
$247,000; clothing and apparel, $2, 
000. 

Philadelphia—l'extile fabrics, $1 ,3 
000; textile products, $1,621,000; f 
wear, $73,000; clothing and appa 
$2,746,000. 

San Francisco—Textile fabrics, §| 
000; textile products, $156,000; fo 
wear, $15,000; clothing and appa 
$89,000. 

Seattle—Textile fabrics, $11,000; + 
tile products, $72,000; footwear, $1 
000; clothing and apparel, $114,000 


Any Metal Corrodes 
Sirs: 

Information contained in your maga 
zine is usually highly regarded for its a 
curacy and usefulness in our daily ei 
deavor. 

However, your article captioned 
“Stainless Tightens” {BW —Sep.18'45, 
p26], states that it is “a metal that 
doesn’t corrode.” Now that is quite a 
metal! One which I would certainh 
like to find and get hold of, particularlh 
in chemical processing fields. To my\ 
knowledge, there is no metal which 
doesn’t corrode. It may be corrosion-re 
sistant, it may exhibit properties of d« 
layed corrosion, but the statement that 
there is a metal that doesn’t corrode 
doesn’t just fit. Certainly stainless is an 
outstanding material useful in a great 
many industries and applications, but 
we know of a great many places wher¢ 
it will not serve. . . . 

Oscar FROHMAN 
AMPCO METAL, INC., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


To the Plowmen 
Sirs: 

We wish to make a correction in your 
Washington Outlook which said that 
President Truman would speak at the 
Iowa State Fair Sept. 18 {BW —Sep. 
11’48,p15}. 

The Iowa State Fair was held Aug. 27 
to Sept. 3. On Sept. 18, President Tru- 
man spoke before a group at the Na- 
tional Plowing Contest near Dexter, 
Iowa. 

E. L. MENDENHALL 
ITARDSOCG PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


e You would think an old plowman like 
the President would keep his staff in- 
formed as to whether he was going to 
Dexter, Iowa, to judge livestock and 
blueberry pics or plow a straight furrow. 
Press Secretary Ross’ secretary told us 
that the occasion for the Sept. 18 speech 
was to be the State Fair. You've got to 
check on everybody these days. 
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Work-saver— remarkably fast automatic division cuts five steps to one 
...and this is typical of this newest Monroe Adding-Calculator’s 
many work-saving features...so simple that even a new clerk, 
after just a few simple instructions, operates it like a veteran... 
smooth, too, for Monroe engineers who pioneered Velvet Touch bring you 
a new triumph in operating quietness and speed ...It's the mew Monroe CST... 
see it in action. Telephone the nearest Monroe-owned branch or write 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


MONROE 


MACHINES foe Sustmwess 





CALCULATING e ADDING e ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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FORD'S IRON HAND. When the draw-press opens, the hand, 
doing the job of two men, automatically grabs the pressed part (in 
this case, a foorpan made from a flat sheet) and pulls it onto a... 


TRANSFER BARS (extreme left) reach into the last press, carry 
the part through two multiple welding machines. This avoids han- 
dling at several individual welders. The welded pieces are . . 


PRODUCTION 


CHAIN-TYPE TRANSFER TABLE, which carries the presse! 
part to a trim-press. Six men were formerly needed to do this job 
Similar transfer tables carry the part to other presses. Then .. . 


STACKED ON SKIDS as they emerge from the automatic welders. 
After this final step, the finished floorpans are loaded by crane into 
boxcars that will carry them to Ford assembly plants 


Mechanical Muscles Release Manual Labor 


Ford’s Automation Dept. makes devices that permit transfer 
of workers to other jobs, improve safety, speed production. 


How can you “stretch” your avail- 
able labor force? If your plant is in a 
tight labor area, that’s a king-size prob- 
lem. And no matter where you are, ris- 
ing wage rates make manpower econ- 
omy a top-priority need. 

Mechanization, in the usual sense of 
the word, is not the whole answer. Even 
highly automatic plants normally re- 
quire a lot of manual work for such jobs 
as lifting, turning, feeding, and stack- 
ing. Only if machines can be devised to 
do this type of work, so that workers 
can be released for jobs requiring use of 
brains and dexterity, will the goal of 


70 


fully efficient use of manpower be ap- 
proximated, 

e Ford’s Approach—Ford Motor Co. is 
spending plenty of time and money on 
the problem of using labor more effi- 
ciently. Ford has two special reasons for 
its interest in the problem: 

(1) Detroit is a tight labor market, 
hence it makes good sense to use the 
available force most efficiently. 

(2) Once materials are readily avail- 
able, the company plans to boost output 
far and away above present levels. Talk 
around Detroit hints at a goal of 7,000 
Fords a day. To achieve such a goal in 


? 


the present plant, and without being 
able to attract much new manpowcr, 
full labor efficiency is absolutely essen 
tial. 

e “Automation”—This week Ford tc 
vealed for the first time the existenc« 
of a department which it set up to solve 
this problem. Called the Automation 
Dept., it’s part of the production-en 
gineering division. 

It has two jobs: (1) to study produc 
tion and handling of various parts and 
components, with an eye to reducing 
the manual labor involved; (2) to de- 
sign mechanical devices to do_ these 
jobs, tailoring them to the particular op- 
eration involved. 

e 1,000 Men—Ford’s automation pro- 
gram is progressing rapidly. More than 
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500 devices, to cost $3-million, have 
been approved; many are already in- 
stalled. About 1,000 men will be re- 
leased from manual jobs by the projects 
now in hand, can be transferred to more 
productive work. 

But that’s only the beginning. The 

new department plans to study every 
part for potential savings by automa- 
tion. Every motion required in each 
manufacturing operation will be an- 
alyzed with a view to substituting 
automatically operated mechanisms for 
manual labor. Ford figures that will 
take 10 years. 
e Big Parts First—In order to get maxi- 
mum benefits as soon as possible, the 
department’s work so far has been fo- 
cused on big parts, like body panels. 
Usually, in making these, workers in 
front of the press must swab the steel, 
lift it, and then push it into the dies. 
At the rear, other workers remove the 
stamping, turn it over and transfer it to 
the next press, or stack it. The same sort 
of time-consuming thing goes on at the 
big welders. 

Ford replaces such manual labor with 
mechanical hands and conveyors (pic- 
tures, page 70). Entire press lines are 
now served only by control] operators, 
who have little but a push-button task. 
The “iron hand” that pulls the stamp- 
ings out of the presses is similar to de- 
vices developed by General Motors 
Corp. in its Fisher Body Division. 
The “hand” is commercially available. 
Most of the other machines used at 
Ford are creations of the Automation 
Dept. 

e Many Machines—So far, some 40 pro- 
duction lines have been tooled up with 
automation equipment. The press 
equipment includes: (1) sheet feeders; 
(2) extractors, turnovers, stackers, and 
loaders for blanks; (3) unloaders, turn- 
overs, and loaders for drawn stampings; 
(4) applicators for swabbing oil on 
sheets before drawing; (5) scrap remov- 
ers; and (6) counting and bagging equip- 
ment for finished parts. On welders, sta- 
tion-to-station transfer devices, that 
carry sheet metal parts from machine 
to machine, have been installed. 

¢ Byproducts—Two important byprod- 
ucts of automation have been apparent 
at Ford: 

(1) Output per machine line has been 
increased an average of 20%, because 
the line operates under interlocked au- 
tomatic controls, and because fewer op- 
erators mean fewer interruptions for 
worker fatigue, for personal reasons, or 
for absenteeism. 

(2) Safety records are improved, be- 
cause when dangerous operations are 
done by machines there are fewer op- 
portunities for accidents. This is par- 
ticularly true when large, bulky, or 
heavy pieces must be h: andled. Ford has 
installed several automation devices for 
safety reasons alone. 
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Parsons cotton fiber stationery, 
with its brisk, crisp feel, its clean 
attractive texture will command 
attention for your letters. Its super- 
ior writing and erasing qualities 
mean better looking letters and 
attract favorable and immediate 
notice for letters from you or your 
firm. For cotton fiber stationery is 
the hallmark of quality, the proof 
of prestige. 


Your correspondents judge you and 
your organization by the letters 





ne 


WAYS 





you send. So the first step in 
writing distinctive letters is fine 
Parsons paper, made with new 
cotton fibers. 


Remember the five points of 
superiority of Parsons cotton fiber 
papers: longer life, better wear, 
superior writing and erasing 
qualities, outstanding appearance 
and the look and feel of quality 
that reflects prestige on your 
organization. Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 
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Made with New Cotton F ibers 
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WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 
One Sand Cenwetion 
“AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, “‘Autopoint’” business gifts are constant re- 
minders . . . work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, ‘leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved “Autopoint” Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark beautifully. Finger 
p in choice of many harmonious colors. 
Bonbiy appreciated, because “Grip-Tite”’ 
ne won't & leads wobble, turn or fall out 
. delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. j 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 
office and home. Shows 
degree of temperature 
and humidity sepa- 
rately. Case hand- 
somely streamlined in molded 


NO. 408 
RETAIL $1.00 





NO. 260 
RETAIL 
$2.08 





plastic—walnut color. Rates a NO. 65 
place on any desk—gives you high RETAIL | 
rating in customer and prospect $1.00 
preference. 

@ 


TRADE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 
“patopeiat” is a trademark of Autepoint Company, Chicage 


Suto »oint Company 
(RW_101, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, 1Minots. | 
| ‘Please send me catalog and qv vantity prices on | 
**‘Autopoint’’ One Hand Operation 
Imprinted Knife | 
‘Autopoint”™ am. Level Style 
Imprinted Pencil | 
0 “‘Autopoint" Temperature and Humidit | 
Guide and other ‘‘Autopoint’’ Imprint 
Business Gifts | 


ener we 
Company Name. 

Street Address. a6 dene he enesaneenicks Sean 
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Painting for Less 


One new Glidden paint 
replaces vapor barrier paper; 
the other does exterior jobs 
with only one coat. 


Two new and unusual Glidden Co. 
paints may cut home building costs. 

This week Glidden dealers were get- 
~ their first shipments of: 

ndurance Imperial, a one-coat 
white house paint. Glidden says that it 
is made from an entirely new, carefully 
guarded formula, and is the “‘first real 
postwar paint.” 

Spred Vapor Barrier Primer and 

Sealer, a new dual-purpose paint. As a 
primer, one coat will do an effective 
sealing job. Used on the inner surface 
of exterior walls, it is supposed to elimi- 
nate the need for vapor barrier foil 
paper in new home _ construction. 
(Vapor barriers prevent moisture from 
going through house walls.) 
e New Pigments and Vehicle—Glidden 
says that one coat of Endurance Im- 
perial—on top of an old coat in fair 
condition or of a new primer coat—will 
do a job as good as two coats of ordi- 
nary paint. The company feels sure of 
its ground: It has tested the paint on 
1,000 structures during the past six 
years. A Texas gas station was used for 
the first test job; recently the oil com- 
pany’s building inspectors said that the 
paint is still in excellent condition. 

Glidden’s technicians won't _ say 

much about the new paint except that 
they used new pigments and a new 
vehicle (oil binder) to develop it. Alkyd 
resins plus specially treated soya and 
linseed oils are the major components 
of the new vehicle. New processes were 
also developed to produce the oils. 
e No “Chalking”—Glidden points out 
that the usual method of making one- 
coat paints is to add extra quantities 
of pigment. This improves the “hiding” 
quality of the paint, but it likewise in- 
creases “chalking” (loosening of micro- 
scopic particles of pigment by the 
weather). If the ratio of pigment to 
vehicle is increased too much, the paint 
deteriorates quickly. 

Glidden avoided this pitfall by de- 
veloping its new vehicle. Thanks to 
this, says the company, the ratio of 
pigment to vehicle is about the same as 
that in top-quality conventional paints. 
Other advantages of Endurance Im- 
perial, according to Glidden: improved 
flowing quality, no brush marks, uni- 
form thickness of paint over the entire 
surface. It also dries in about the same 
time as other paints. 

Fndurance Imperial costs $7.50 a 
gal., about $2 more than regular house 
paints. But because the new paint only 


requires one coat, it cuts the cos 
painting almost in half. 

e Tight Seal—Glidden claims thai 
Spred Vapor Barrier makes an effec: 
tight seal because it adheres to the 
face with only a minimum of pene: 
tion. The company also says that 
primer: (1) is highly durable becaus« 
has no oil in it; (2) has no odor a 
won’t harm anyone if it’s used in 
closed room; (3) dries in eight ho 
or less; (4) eliminates fire hazards, sin 
no paint thinner goes into it; (5) ¢ 
be used on all types of interior surfac 
Price of the new primer: $4.20 a gal. 


MORE BRITISH PLASTICS 


LONDON-—The British are adding a 
little more variety to their plastics dic: 

British Mechanical Productions, Ltd 
has started turning out molded pro 
ucts from polytetrafluoroethylene 
high-heat resistant resin). Most of th« 
new parts will go into radio and rada 
equipment: tube holders, wave-guidc 
components, condensers, resistors. 

Polytetrafluoroethylene (trade nam« 
Teflon) is a du Pont development. Im 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. makes 
it in Britain under an interchange agrec 
ment. During the war, I.C.I. came up 
with Polyethylene (BW —Oct.2’48,p46 
and .made it available to du Pont. Now 
it gets something in return. 

At present, only limited amounts of 
polytetrafluoroethylene are being turned 
out as molding powder. Production is 
on a pilot-plant scale at I.C.I.’s General 
Chemicals Division in Lancashire. If de 
mand for the stuff proves big enough, 
I.C.I. will probably set up large-scale 
production facilities. 


BONDLEY’S BOND 


A new bonding technique that per- 
mits permanent joining of ceramics to 
metal may solve a major radio-research 
problem. 

Ceramics retain their insulating prop 
erties at high temperatures. So radio 
men have long wanted to use tubes 
made of ceramic—rather than of glass or 
metal—to generate microwaves. But, to 
make ceramic tubes practical, a satisfac 
tory seal had to be developed. Previous 
techniques of joining metal to glass just 
don’t work with ceramics. 

Last week General Electric Co. an 
nounced that it had developed a ceramic 
tube. R. J. Bondley, research assistant 
of G.E.’s Research Laboratory, is cred 
ited by the company with developing 
the right medicine. Bondley joins the 
ceramic tube to its metal parts with an 
alloy of silver and titanium. This is 
done in a vacuum at high temperature, 
thus driving out gases in the metal and 
ceramic parts. 

According to G.E., the ceramic itself 
will break before the joint does. 
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Full information, together with exhibitors’ 
application forms, may be obtained in 
the United States from the following 
Canadian Government Representatives: 


Washington— Commercial Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. 


New York—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, British Empire 
Building, Rockefeller Centre. 


Detroit— Consul of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building. 


Chicago—Consul-General of Canada, 
Suite 800, Chicago Daily News Build- 
ing, 400 West Madison Street. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 510 West Sixth 
Street. 

San Francisco—Consul-General of 
Canada, 3rd Floor, Kohi Building, 
400 Montgomery Street. 

Or write direct to 
The Administrator, 
Canadian-International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada 


SHOW 


the world what you sell... 





the world what you show... 


AT THE 


CAN ADIAN -INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO...MAY 30 - JUNE 10, 1949 






Producers and manufacturers of every nation are invited to show their 
products at the new world marketplace—the Canadian-International 
Trade Fair—to be sponsored again in Toronto by the Canadian 
Government, from May 30 to June 10, 1949. 

Here you can meet and deal directly with businessmen who have 
come to buy from every part of the world—compete on equal terms 
with the products of other countries—and form invaluable inter- 
national connections for future business. 

Visiting businessmen from 73 countries attended the 1948 Fair— 
and 1400 exhibitors displayed the products of 28 different nations. 
Advance reservations indicate that the 1949 International Trade 
Fair, again sponsored by the Government of Canada, will be even 
more successful. 

Exhibitors’ applications should be received before January 1949, 
in order to permit the most equitable allocation of available space. 
Later applicants will risk disappointment. Full information and 
application forms are obtainable on request. 


CANADIAN-INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO CANADA 
Dedicated to the promotion of international trade by the 


GOVERNMENT OF ‘CANADA 
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The uniform quality of FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP, and of 
all the FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY STEELS, is the result of rigid 
production control. FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP complies 
with the exacting mechanical and metallurgical requirements of 


production engineers and designers. 
Other FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY STEELS produced under the 


same rigidly controlled conditions include 


© SEAMLESS TER 
ROLL ROOFIN 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


, Rochester, Cleveland, pn 
, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
\ les, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto 
h—Follansbee, W. Va., and Toronto, O. | 
ee vig en Pa., Rochester, N.Y., end 
, Conn. ioe 
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TEFL NEEDS RAP—KEEP IT MOVING 





PRODUCTION BRIEF: 





COLD RUBBER (BW-—Oct.16'48,p7 
will be turned out next year at U. 
Rubber’s synthetic plant at Naugatuc 
Conn. Estimated output: 3,000 lo 
tons a year. 


sun ot will plank down $70-millio 
this year to increase production. Son 
$48-million will go for oil field and 
finery equipment, and_ transportation 
the rest, for developing new fields. 


NEW TELEPHONE on the drawing boards 
at Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories is a 
lighter, improved version of the present 
French-type handsets. Features: a bel! 
loudness control; maybe numbers and 
letters spotted around the outside of 
the dial for visibility. 


MINERAL WOOL INSULATION standards 
for plants and refineries have been set 
up by the National Bureau of Stand 
ards. Includes: new working diagrams, 
data on new forms of insulation, appli- 
cation recommendations. 


NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY has upped light 
hydrocarbon products capacity about 
9% since 1945. Capacity was 507,670 
bbl. on Jan. 1, 1948, as against 426,860 
bbl. a year previous. 


ALUMINUM air conditioning and heat- 
ing ducts have the O.K. of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. For a copy 
of the new building standards write the 
board at 85 John St., New York 7. 


RAILROAD RESEARCH laboratory will go 
up on the campus of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. The Assn. 
of American Railroads will spend $600,- 
000 to house the research and testing 
staffs of its mechanical and engineering 
divisions, and its container bureau. 


POWER PLANT MAKERS will show their 
wares at the National Power Show in 
New York, Nov. 29 to Dec. 4. Ex- 
hibits range from fuel combustion 
to use of heat and power in processing 
units and production machines. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE opened its new Tilton 
(N.H.) plant with an official tape-cut- 
ting. The plant will turn out the com- 
pany’s electrical insulation, Quinterra 


(BW —Jul.31’48,p38). 


NEW PLYWOOD MILLS will boost U. S. 
Plywood Corp.’s production. One mill 
at Anderson, Calif., is already turning 
out 50,000 ft., of pine plywood daily; 
the company expects to hike this to 
250,000 ft. a day by the first of the year. 
Another new mill will start production 
in January at Orangeburg, S. C. 
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Assembly line on Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. welds 20 or 40 2? Welding machine. Ends are aligned, and pressure and heat are 
rails together. Cleaning is first step. Then rails go to... applied. Joined rails are now ready for trimming with an 


Small Road Leads in Use of Welded Rail 
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3 Oxyacetylene torch. The flame removes excess metal. To 4 Normalizing machine. It reheats the rail to about 1550 F, 
relieve stresses, welded area is treated ina... eliminates brittleness. After grinding, you have . . . 


5 The finished weld. Tests show it to be as strong as the rail 4 Installation site. One way to unload: Anchor rail to crane, pull 
itself. The rail then moves on flatcars to . . . cars out from under. Old rails are taken up and... 
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THERES NO CARBON 
pIAPER LIKE, 
PARK LANE, 


THATS BECAUSE 
(TS MADE BY 
RovrTyPe / 





Non-curl! Non-slip! Non-smudge! That’s 
Park Lane, the carbon paper that is 
specially treated to give better copies, 
cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the differ- 
ence in the quality of the work turned 
out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters! 


THERE'S A 


ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 


MODEL 66 
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7 New rails are lined into position. Six men with lining bars can easily move the snake. 
like rails onto the tie plates. Field welds join the sections. Finally . . . 


8 Rails are anchored to stop creepage. This compression-type fastener has a hook bolt 
and spring clip which clamp the rail firmly to the tie plate 


Welded Rail Gains Railroad Favor 


More used this year than ever before. Joints are eliminated, 
so maintenance costs are cut, although rail costs more to lay. 


This year the nation’s railroads 


line miles of welded rail—out of only 
277 mi. of main track in its system. And 


—— ing waar gph pan ae racked up a new record laying jointless 2 
{ 0 rersonié , ante erie a. Tasyv . r 4 7s) * ° : 
were tex pi smi es of ane ad “wos 4 welded = rail +(BW—Mar.27’48,p40). it can lay claim to the longest continu 
“ a . ‘ . ° ° ° x a ° a 
give you complete control of your own com- Close to 100 mi. of rail—with about 28,-_ ous stretch of welded rail in service: 12, 


fort. Foam rubber cushions. Mohair fabric 
or corrected top grain leather upholstery. 


Sense” tells all about Harter posture choirs. 
Write for your free copy. Harter Corpor- 
ation, 210 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE BOOKLET —"’Posture Seating Makes ) 
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000 welds—went into service on main- 
line roadbeds. 
e Leader—Biggest contributor to the 
new mark is the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Ry., a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 
Last week it wound up its 1948 welded- 
rail-laying schedule with 15 new track- 
miles to its credit. 

That gives it a total of some 41 main- 


782 ft., or almost 24 mi. 

e Costs More, But—Welded rail cost: 
$1,000 to $2,000 more per track-mik 
than conventional rail. But it promises 
to bring about marked savings in track 
maintenance costs—possibly up to 30% 
Because it eliminates joint bars and 
bolts, there’s also a saving in track fast 
enings. Depending on the length anc 
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HOTEL STATLER 








Aga Al from India was a potent potentate, who drove 
@ up to the Statler in a novel type V-eight. “I’ve come 
to see,” the Aga cried, “the wonders of the West, and 
that includes the Statler, where you really are a guest!” 












2 The Aga liked his spacious room, he loved his Statler 
e bed, and bounced a bit to test it. “Jolly good!” the 
Aga said. “I know I'll get a good night's sleep, eight 
hundred springs and more will buoy up my royal 
frame while royally I snore.” 
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3 He splashed a while in Statler’s tub, relaxed in sudsy 
e bliss. ““Not many potentates,”’ he said, “can boast of 
baths like this. There’s soap enough to wash me 
thrice, the steamy water flows, and stacks of king-size 





towels await, as white as mountain snows.” 








At dinner time the potentate proved quite a potent 
4, eater. ““Your chefs have outdone mine,” he said, “‘the 
service too is fleeter. The soups, the meats, the sauces, 
the salads and desserts are so dashed good I ate too 
much. My royal waistline hurts.” 





















rigs BALERS NAGS RES oO ETE 


That evening Aga Al enjoyed the festive atmosphere, 
@as Statler’s entertainment pleased his regal eye and 
ear. Said he: “It’s clear why travelers all proclaim the 
Statler great—for every guest is treated like a royal 
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potentate!” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 























HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Offices and Banks 


Soda Fountains 
and Sandwich Shops 


Y 


Oe te ee 


ADDRESS. 








Factories, Workshops 
and Laboratories 







Stores and Displays 






Kitchens 


Restaurants 
Lobbies and Lqunges 








National Electric Products Corporation 

1310 Chamber of Commerce Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

[] Please send me your catalog on the NEW NE 


- PLUG-IN STRIP. 


(_} Also installation information. 


NAME 








P G-IiN NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
@ 






It gives you a S-P-R-E-A-D 
of outlets spaced every 
6” or 18”. 


Ideal for: Assembly benches 
... Laboratories . . . Offices 
... Factory kitchens... 
Lobbies . . 
depts . . . Drafting rooms 

. . . Electrical testing dep’ts 
... Restaurants .. . Banks 


... Residences. . 


Solid copper ele@trical 
system from panel box to 
last outlet. No screws or 
weldpoints to become loose. 


Short lengths cut to fit on 
the job, similar to conduit. 


Tamper-proof . . . Capping 
permanently locked on. 


Life-time receptacles. 


Listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 
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type of joint bars used by the rail: 
this might vary from 11 net tons to 
proximately 17 net tons per mile. 
Length of welded rail varies. In s. 
cases, railroads merely join two 3 
sections to make a single 78-ft. sect 
then these longer rails are laid in ¢ 
ventional fashion. In others, the | 
are welded into 20- or 40-rail length 
a central welding station. Someti: 
several of these lengths are joined 
field welds after the rail has been la 
e Problem Solved—Advocates of wel: 
rail say they've pretty well licked | 
problems of creepage, and of expansi 
and contraction due to temperati 
changes. Two kinds of rail anchors a 
in use: a compression-type fastener ai 
the conventional “‘anticreeper.” 
There are several methods of wel 
ing the rail. Most widely used is that 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co., a subsid 
ary of Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
Oxweld builds the equipment, leases : 
to the railroads. 


Chemical Tanner 
For Heavy Leather 


Chemical tanning may help leather- 

makers get out of a licking they’ve been 
getting in the woodshed. 
e Bark Is Tight—lor the past two years, 
manufacturers have been hard put to 
find economical supplies of tanning 
bark. Their chief domestic material, 
chestnut bark, has just about vanished 
from the market—a victim of the chest- 
nut-tree blight. 

Now there’s concrete promise that the 

chemist has found a way out of this 
price-supply dilemma. From the joint 
work of A. H. Winheim of Planetary 
Chemical Co., St. Louis and Edward FE. 
Doherty of Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, 
Ga., has come a synthetic tanning proc 
ess that has already passed the test of a 
commercial-scale run. 
e Different—Synthetic agents have been 
used in tanning before. But these agents, 
called syntans, have been mainly con 
fined to production of fine leathers. For 
heavy leathers natural agents have been 
more economical. 

The Winheim-Doherty process has 

shown in test runs that it can turn out 
heavy leather at a cost no more than 
that of natural tanning. Essentially, its 
method is to treat the animal skin with 
a dialdehyde solution which penetrates 
the fibers of the hide. This is followed 
by polymerization (a linking of similar 
chemical structural groups) with resin- 
forming agents like urea or formalde- 
hyde. Result: The resins combine with 
the hide substances to make leather. 
e Advantage —There’s a big time saving 
process. It takes only about half as long 
to make the finished leather as it does 
with bark-tanning agents. 
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Electronic Switch Thrower 


Another electronic _ selective-calling 
system that can work switches, control 
devices, and the like has made its ap- 
pearance in a commercial model. Mo- 
torola, Inc.’s Vibra-Switch equipment 
will handle remote operations over 
either electrical wire or radio circuits. 
It can be used to open or close cir- 
cuit breakers and line switches, turn 
lights on and off, work signals. 

The Vibra-Switch sends coded sig- 
nals by land wire or by radio frequencies 
through space. When these signals are 
picked up by a Vibrasponder receiving 
device, thev are translated into one of 
the on-off actions mentioned above. 
For its operation, the system depends on 
a precise signal generator, an equally 
stable receiver, and an electrical circuit 
that withstands vibrations. 

By using 12 of the signal generators 
in combinations of two, you can per- 
form a total of 45 on-off operations with 
the equipment. The set in the picture 
above has four such generators. Each 
generator sends a different single pulse 
signal. Arithmetically, with 12 of the 
signals used in combinations of two, 
vou should be able to perform 66 opera- 
tions. But some of the signals won’t 
mix; that’s why you get a total of 45. 

When you set the same 12 generators 
so that each sends a double pulse, the 
equipment will handle 1,350 separate 
functions. Motorola is at 4545 W. Au- 
gusta Blvd., Chicago 51. 


@ Availability: immediate. 


Work-Saving Weld Nut 


Engineers at Gip Nut Co. have come 
up with a new weld nut that they think 
answers a knottv production problem: 
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how to keep welding metal from drop- 
ping into the nut threads. 

Weld nuts are used on lots of prod- 
ucts today where space is too tight to 
screw the nuts on the bolts. The nut is 
welded on the product and the bolt is 
screwed into it, reversing the usual proc- 
ess. But often the welding metal gets 
into the threads. That means you have 
to retap the nut. 

Grip Nut says it’s overcome this by 
counterboring the nut to remove the 
threads about a quarter of the way 
through. This counterbored portion, 
which slants outward, forms a_ shelf 
which catches the metal particles and 
keeps them from falling on the threads. 
Depth of the nut is increased to com- 
pensate for the removed threads. The 
top of the nut has a triangle design that 
locks it to the bolt. There are three pro- 
jections for the welding contact. The 
company address: 308 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Rust-Proof Wrapper 


Any shipper of ferrous products or 
aluminum parts will tell you that rust 
prevention is a top requirement in his 
packaging. Angier Corp., Framingham, 
Mass., had this in mind when it devel- 
oped its new VPI Wrap. 

To make the wrapping, the company 
treats kraft paper with a chemical coat- 
ing of VPI (vapor phase inhibitor). 
VPI is a product of Shell Development 
Co., the research unit of Shell Oil Co. 
Angier uses the stuff under a licensing 
agreement. 

According to Angier, VPI vaporizes 
slowly from the paper, forms an invisi- 
ble film around the metal part. This film 
acts as a corrosion barrier. The surface 


of the part doesn’t have to come into 
contact with the paper. Ordinary Wrap- 
ping procedure is enough to assure pro- 
tection; you don’t need a_ specially 
sealed, airtight package. 

Because parts are protected without 
a grease or oil coating, Angier points out 
there’s the added advantage of clean 
handling and a clean product when it 
arrives at the dealer’s door. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Short-Nose Tractor 


Newest addition to Autocar Co.’s line 
of vehicles is a cab-over-engine highway 
tractor with a short wheelbase. 

Autocar designed the tractor to get 
peak power and payload within state 
limits on overall tractor-trailer lengths. 
Its reasoning: ‘The shorter you make the 
tractor, the longer the trailer can be. 

The new model, U-45-T, comes with 
wheelbases of 96 in. and 106 in. These 
compare in power and gross vehicle 
weight (24,000 Ib.) with Autocar’s con 
ventional engine-in-front models which 
have wheelbases of 148 in. and 164 in. 
Both the old and new models have 119 
h.p., 6-cylinder. engines; gross train 
weight for the two is identical—+0,000 
lb. The company address: 945 Wood 
Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

@ Availability: immediate. 




















‘Cruising Crane 


Production of a new 3-ton Hydro- 
crane is underway at Hydrocrane Divi 
sion of Bucyrus-Erie Co. The unit is de 
signed to handle crane-excavating jobs 
that afe too small to call for conventional 
equipment. 

The Model H3 is built as a complete 
package, factory-mounted on a motor 
truck. The truck engine, controlled by a 
governor to run at the middle of its 
normal speed range, operates the crane. 
Opening and closing of the 2-yd. clam- 
shell bucket and movement of the crane 
through its 370-deg. swing are controlled 
hydraulically. Telescoping the boom, 
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Were) hae) a amerelilelnarel iter 
our profits. by using 
~CLARK fork trucks” 


Nothing is more conducive to managerial con- 
tentment and executive peace of mind than 
adding up the substantial savings effected by 
Clark Materials Handling Machines. 


For example: 

“Our Clark fork trucks cured several Materials 
Handling headaches, and stepped up produc- 
tive capacity by speeding the flow of materials. 
Handling costs dropped more than 30 per- 
cent—substantial savings which, to use our 
own slogan, ‘comfort conditioned’ our profits. 
We find jobs for these machines —don't know 
how we ever got along without them.’’ 


F.-E. Schniidt, Vice President 
Cc. A. Dunham Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


There's strong likelihood that uncompromising 
examination of the average materials handling 
operation will disclose opportunities to make 
sizable cuts in costs, pnd rich promises that can 
be fulfilled quickly and most economically by a 
planned application of Clark’s Modern Methods. 
And remember this: Clark builds both gas and 
electric battery-powered machines. You're sure 
of an uUnbidsed recommendation when you 
CONSULT CLARK. \ 





‘ 4 ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 
oF T4194 Gey veritas 
AND INDUSTRIAL ~| TOWING TRACTORS 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK Div., CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sartce creex «2, micn. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


from 18 ft. to 26 ft., speeds up the s) 
ting of loads. 

The crane weighs about 9,000 
without the truck. Mounted on 
truck, its overall height, in traveling 
sition, is. 10 ft., 6 in. The company . 
dress: 7923 W. Greenfield Ave., M 
waukee 14. 

@ Availability: 30 days. 


Measuring Microscope 


For the toolroom and mold shop, 
Boeckeler Instrument Co., 31 E. Rillito 
St., Tucson, Ariz., has a new measuring 
microscope. 

Built to stand up under rough han- 
dling, the instrument can be used to 
measure dies or parts measuring up to 
7 in. Instead of winding the lead 
screw to move the stage from one meas- 
urement point to another, you can 
simply rotate the part being inspected 
against a rail on the stage. The stage 
moves on precision ball bearings, has 
channels to hold screws and small parts 
in place. 

The microscope has a magnification 
power of 32X. The instrument can also 
be used as a layout device in designing 
parts or molds. 

e Availability: eight weeks. 


Space Heaters 

A new series of unit heaters is com- 
ing off the line at Warren Webster & 
Co., Camden, N. J. Designed for heat 
ing corridors, lobbies, and showrooms, 
the Series R space-warmers are made in 
four sizes with one to five circulating 
fans. ‘lhe largest one is roughly the size 
of a big steam radiator. 

Heating element in the units is a 
series of hairpin-shaped copper tubes 
with aluminum fins. It can be hooked 
up to steam or forced hot water circu- 
lating systems. Fans are mounted on a 
hollow steel shaft held in place by rub- 
ber-mounted, graphite-packed _ sleeve 
bearings. Motor is a_constant-speed 
model which operates at 1,725 r.p.m. 
By adjusting the motor sheave you can 
vary the fan-belt speed by 30%. 

Cabinets for the heaters are furniture 
steel, finished in brown or gray. Units 
can be set up either vertically or hori- 
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zontally on the floor or on wall mount- 
ings. An end compartment has space for 
motor, supply and return piping, and 
for housing the electrical connections. 
e Availability: six to eight weeks. 


Package Printer 


A carton marker manufactured by 
Industrial Marking Equipment Co. will 
step up operations in your shipping 
room if you're still using hand stencils. 

The marker can be set up on a con- 
veyor or on a packing or wrapping ma- 
chine. As the carton moves past the 
marker, friction causes it to turn a ro- 
tating drum. Rubber dies, hooked to 
this drum, print whatever specifications 
you want on the side of the carton. You 
can also use insertable type. 

Inking is done through a felt roller 
that carries ink from a reservoir. After 
a carton has passed by the marker, re- 
turn springs automatically bring the 
printing drum back into place. Printing 
area on the standard drum is about 6 
by 12 in.; however, the manufacturer 
can supply other sizes. Industrial Mark- 
ing is a division of National Rubber 
Stamp Works, Inc. Its address: 7 E. 
48th St., New York 17. 


© Availability: six to eight weeks. 


FS. 


Plastic materials for automobile body 
repair are now on the market in a kit 
distributed by Gabriel Co., 1405 E. 
40th St., Cleveland. The items are 
Celastic, a colloid-treated fabric to 
patch rusted-out fenders and_ bodies 
(BW—Feb.28’48,p59), and Metalume, a 
plastic in paste form that covers the 
patch. 

Floor patch for concrete floors is 
manufactured by United Laboratories, 
Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12. 
It comes ready mixed, dries quickly 
after application. You can walk on the 
repaired area almost immediately after 
the patch has been put on, the com- 
pany says. 
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Look beyond the price 
when you buy conveyers 


@ In conveyers, like most other machinery, a purchaser 
gets substantially what he pays for. Experienced plant 
engineers have learned — many of them the hard way — 
that conveying equipment which is engineered to do their 
job, even though its first cost might seem to be somewhat 
higher — is by far the least expensive in the long run. 


When you buy conveying equipment, consider the engi- 
neering and manufacturing experience, the materials, and 
the quality which have been built into it, and keep in mind 
that it is real economy to get sound engineering help with 
your materials-handling problems—help from people 
whose business is the development of efficient handling 
methods and the manufacture of fine conveying machinery. 


The Mathews organization makes such service available 
to American and Canadian industries — service which is 
complete from preliminary planning to erection in the field, 
and which is backed up by the facilities of three very 
modern plants. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PER RSYLVARIA 





ee eS ee eee ee See Mee See CROSS SST SS SO CSOEES Oy 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST : 
: SAM CARLOS, CALIFORNIA : 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. : 
: PORT HOPE, ONTARIO : 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities : 
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MARKETING 





Expense Accounts Shrink 


Survey shows that marketing executives are doing their part 
to stem rising costs by watching entertainment, traveling expenses. 
But sometimes they find results are better if they spend more. 


Marketing executives, like the rest of 

top management, are worried by rising 
costs (BW—Oct.2'48,p19). And one of 
the first items they look at when econ- 
omy in the watchword is expense ac- 
counts. 
e Double Prewar— his week a BUSINESS 
WEEK survey showed that there is more 
reason than ever now for such scrutiny: 
['ravel and entertainment expenses are 
about double prewar for most firms, up 
perhaps 50% just since the war’s end. 
So far there is no general effort to hold 
down travel and entertainment. But the 
steep rise in expense accounts has 
alarmed more and more companies. 

Some companies try to cut travel and 

entertainment expenses by a definite 
amount of percentage. Others are more 
analytical. For them, the problem is not 
so much to reduce expense accounts 
as to get more out of the money they 
spend in this way. This is the approach, 
for instance, which Turck, Hill & Co., 
New York sales management firm, rec- 
ommends to its clients. 
e Finding the Purpose—Such companies 
are reviewing the purposes of expense 
accounts—and finding some interesting 
facts. For example, they sometimes 
learn that they should spend more 
money, not less, to get best results. 

To decide, companies ask themselves 

such questions as these: What is the 
salesman or executive who turns in the 
charge sheet doing? Is he merely serv- 
ing old accounts? Or is he also building 
up new business? Is he also trying to 
“develop information behind the ac- 
count,” such as figuring out new ways 
the customer can use _ his company’s 
products, or uncovering new markets 
for the customer? The company sets the 
expense account level on the basis of 
the answers. 
e Entertainment—Company attitudes 
on entertainment expense vary widely 
through the business world. A lot de- 
pends on the customs of the particular 
industry, a lot on competition. The 
president of one good-sized West Coast 
company, who now personally O.K.’s 
each expense account in order to cut 
costs, tells about calling in seveial sales- 
men because of their heavy entertain- 
ment expenses. ““They showed me,” he 
said, “that that’s the way to get busi- 
ness these days.” 
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A Denver company which supplies 

both engineering services and industrial 
goods says: “Our men deal with large 
industrialists and executives whom we 
hope to serve some day. So we expect 
our people to do themselves well and 
do their guests well, without ostenta- 
tion. We don’t deal with the type of 
man who wants floor shows; in fact, our 
type of contact would resent this.” 
e Champagne Out—Probably very few 
companies today entertain on the cham- 
pagne scale common in war years. In 
those times Uncle Sam ultimately paid 
for a good many night-club checks, the- 
ater tickets, and other forms of enter- 
tainment. 

That was because companies with war 
contracts could often pass the cost of 
entertainment on to the government as 
part of the cost of war work. Some com- 
pany salesmen developed habits then 
that management now wants to break. 

A good many companies have always 
been conservative about entertainment. 


A wholesale groceries concern que 
by BUSINESS WEEK stated that it di 
mind if its representatives bought 
tomers lunch, but evening expen 
were strictly out. Not that lunch doc 
1un into sizable money today in 
bigger cities. 
e Traveling—On traveling expen 
most companies try to keep fairly cl 
check. Today more firms base their 
pense-account allowances on the type 
territories travelled by the salesmen. 
man selling Kansas farm territory ob 
ously won’t have the expenses of a m 
selling in Chicago. So ever since t 
war, several big companies have be 
studying regional variations of this kin 

One trouble with setting maximu 
expense allowances is that salesm¢ 
tend to put in tabs right up to the 
limit. So many firms don’t state max 
mums, though they do have their var 
sticks of what proper expenses shoul 
be. One method used to prevent sale: 
men from putting in for maximum cx 
pense limits: If the salesman can con 
sistently keep below the allowance, hi 
salary is increased. 
e Yardsticks—During the war it was 
hard to apply an expense yardstick. 
Salesmen had to pay premium rates foi 
hotel rooms, and now and then they 
had to slip a few dollars under the coun- 
ter to get Pullman space. But yardsticks 
are easier to use now, in spite of rising 
prices. 

For instance, Dresser Industries, Inc., 
of Cleveland has a system which it calls 
“realistic forecasting.” ‘This system is 


Famous-Barr Moves to Suburbs 


St. Louis’ population is moving out of town 
and the big downtown stores are reaching 
out to follow it. This month Famous-Barr 
Co. opened its first periphery store in Clay- 
ton, Mo., eight miles out of town. The $2,- 
750,000 building is three stories high and 


windowless except for street floor display 
space. When the third floor is finished it 
will handle 111 departments. Morton J. 
May, The May Department Stores Co. presi- 
dent, which operates Famous-Barr, was pres- 
ent at the opening. 
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. 2 Motor design starts on the drafting 
board, to predetermined requirements, 


and get uniform performance to fit your application, 


Tell it to our draft board.. 


Sample motor, before shipment to 
customer, receives laboratory tests. 


eer? 





with a motor that’s [ytsegenecterf 


Emerson-Electric’s ‘‘draft board” is always in 
session ... an efficient, smooth-geared organ- 
ization, competently staffed and equipped to 


solve the design problems relating to power 





applications for motor-driven appliances. 


1/20 to 5 H.P. 
AC and DC 


your engineers...to combine your knowledge of product 


The “‘draft board” is eager to collaborate with 


design with our know-how acquired in 58 years of motor design, 
application, Such collaboration — Twin- 
gineering, we call it — is likely to save you much costly engineer- 


and manufaciure. 


ing “‘back-tracking” later, and may suggest manufacturing 
short cuts or improvements which will give your product 
added market advantages even beyond those assured by a 
trouble-free, soundly-engineered power application. There is 
no charge for Emerson-Electric design and planning services 

.. your inquiry is invited on this first vital step in Twin-gineer- 
ing ...the successful system that meshes engineering minds to 
produce better motors for the job at hand. 


| EMERSON = 


Mere 





Here’s how TWIN-GINEERING “follows through” 


to give you the perfect power application: 






@ DESIGN SERVICE: Our “draft board,” 


application for your particular nee 


@ PRODUCTION: An Emerson-Electric 
Engineer, assigned to each project, 


ance requirements, 
planned. 


the Application Engineer. 


benefit of ad 


marketing of the product. 


directs the writing of specifications an 
from which production is 


in consulta- 


tion with your own engineers, Laggan the best power 


te Aadn 
ersonally 
perform- 


@ QUALITY CONTROL: Rigid testing of both 
materials and motors is carried out by inspectors 
in accordance with instructions established by 


@ DELIVERY AND ORDER CONTROL: With the 
uate facilities, production of your 
order is handled on a predetermined delivery 
schedule, geared to your requirements. 


@ FIELD LIAISON: The Emerson- Electric 
Territorial Representative, provides direct 
liaison on all phases of the power applica- 
tion, from inception to final delivery and 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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WATCH OUT! 


The instant you spot fire, grab 
your PYRENE!* There are 
PYRENE extinguishers for every 
fire hazard —including manual 
and automatic systems for 
large industrial plants. Are 
you sure you are fully pro- 
tected? Get precision-made 
PYRENE—a symbol of quality 
since 1907. Consult your local 
distributor. (Get PYRENE for 
home, too!) 

FREE! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 


OPERATE 
4ANDLE TO ’ 
( LIKE A PUMP 











°T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately ? 













typical of several other companies sur- 
veyed by BUSINESS WEEK. 

Here’s how it works: A minute record 
is kept of salesmen’s expenses, and the 
various expense elements are analyzed. 
Every three months Dresser issues a 
“realistic forecast’ (actually a_ set 
budget) to its subsidiaries. It makes any 
revision necessary to keep allowances in 
line with prices. 

The subsidiary companies keep sales- 

men’s expenses down, when necessary, 
by personal contact rather than memos. 
Since each top executive receives bon- 
uses based on the earned profits of his 
company, management is ever alert to 
hold down expenses. 
e Big Cut—One big West Coast 
manufacturing concern has completel; 
changed its thinking on expense ac- 
counts since the war. Since it had war 
contracts, its salesmen got used to turn- 
ing in big tabs. This habit continued 
after the war. So the company decided 
that a salesman’s expenses ought to be 
limited to about 60% of his income. 

But when the salesmen actually 
trimmed sail, the company found that 
60% was far too much. Now it’s budg- 
eting at around 30% to 35%, allowing 
enough flexibility to meet special needs. 
e Rail Costs—In the first stages of the 

postwar belt-tightening this West Coast 








firm decided that no employee nc 
to ride the rails in anything bette: 
a lower berth. If someone took a : 
ette, he paid the difference. Th« 
counting department was glad to let 
rule die, because it had to hire « 
auditors to comb through expens: 
counts and figure out who owed w! 
how much. 

Now rail accommodations are 
pretty much to the individual—with 
understanding that roomettes and | 
rooms are good enough for anybod\ 
you take a drawing room, you've got 
be good at explaining. 

e Autos—Probably more salesmen 
cars than railroads. And auto expen 
are climbing along with everything e! 
In early 1947 the Dartnell Corp., a sa 
management firm, stated that avera 
annual expenses for salesman-owned 
were about 54¢ a mile. Today Dartnx 
figures the average annual mileage at 
around 7¢. 

Many of the companies surveyed by, 
BUSINESS WEEK had increased their al 
lowances during the last year. But quit 
a few of them have saved money by 
breaking down mileage allowances by 
regions of the country. That’s becaus: 
driving conditions and gasoline pric« 
vary. Some have further broken it down 
by makes and age of cars. 
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There’s a lot of satisfaction, and peace of 
mind, too, in knowing your property is pro- 
tected by a Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. 
Stewart's famous All Beam fence framework 
construction is the heaviest and strongest 
manufactured . . . built to give the utmost 
in protection and many extra years of low 
cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. It 
contains complete details. . « 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 
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Ferguson Tractors Start to Roll in Detroit 


A new contender is in the lists of tractor 
manufacturers. Harry Ferguson last week 
began production in a $10-million Detroit 
plant completed in 116 days. The new Fer- 
guson tractors are similar to the type made 
for the concern by Ford Motor Co. before 
their arrangement lapsed and Ferguson sued 
Ford for $251-million (BW—Jan.17'48,p25). 
Production is scheduled to hit a rate of 100 
units a day by Dec. 1; 150 a day by next 





March; and 500 a day shortly after. The 
plant will do only assembly operations, re- 
quiring a peak payroll of about 500 people. 
List price of the tractor is $1,470, f.0.b. 
factory. Meanwhile, to keep its 27 distribu- 
tors and 750 dealers stocked in the U. S. and 
Canada, Ferguson will continue to import 
as many tractors as it can obtain from its 
English manufacturing source at Coventry. 
Orders on hand today total 89,000. 
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How to end Manual Transcription 


(AND EXPENSES YOU'VE GROWN ACCUSTOMED TO) 


1. Type, draw, or write in usual manner on ordinary trans- 
lucent paper—instead of the opaque kind. This gives you a 
“master”— ready for immediate Ozalid reproduction when- 
ever extra copies are desired. 


3. End proofreading. It’s expensive ... wholly unneces- 
sary when you use translucent paper. Your Ozalid copies 
are exactly like the original ... same size... and as easy to 
tead—for they’re positive reproductions, not negatives, 


COMPARE YOUR COSTS 


Manual transcription, proofreading, and searching for 
mistakes may add up to an hour or more in copying 
just one report. 

But when you use translucent paper or cards you 
completely eliminate these three expenses. Your work 
can be reproduced—in whole or part—in just 25 seconds, 
whenever needed. 

Now consider this: Translucent paper costs no more 
than standard bond paper ... and using it, you can pro- 
duce Ozalid prints size 812 x 11 inches for only 142¢. 

Learn complete story of your savings. Mail coupon 
today. 


2. End manual transcription in accounting, in record- 
keeping, in sales—on any job. Once information is recorded 
on translucent paper or cards it need never again be manu- 
ally transcribed. Ozalid will copy it in seconds! 


—_ 


4. End mistakes. Manual transcription is bound to slip up 
...and proofreading is incomplete insurance. But ordinary 
translucent paper and Ozalid provide 100% accuracy—with- 
out doubt or effort on your part. 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of “The Simplest 
Business System’... fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 
Streamliner. 
Dept 
Name oe ee Sa 
Company ee ea ace ae 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 











































Cutaway view 
of the Moore 
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with a aceon 
1 nti 3 lord Tube 
; LORD vibration control system | ‘>">: 


Moore Fans and Blowers move lots of air— 
up to 125,000 cu. ft. per minute—in a va- 
riety of industrial cooling and ventilating 
4 applications. Smooth, quiet operation is 
desirable in all of these applications—to 
avoid distracting workers, and to help 
assure years of trouble-free service. 

The Moore Company, 544 Westport 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., solved the prob- 
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lem of vibration and vibratory noise by 
mounting the motor on three Lord Tube Form Mountings. The bonded 
rubber mountings minimize noise transfer which would detract from 
employee morale and efficiency . . . prevent motor vibration from being 
transferred to the housing . . . assure smooth performance and long life. 
Does your product have moving parts. . . or is it exposed to external 
vibrating forces? If the answer is yes—whether you make delicate 
recording instruments or massive machinery—a Lord Vibration Control 
System will increase your product’s efficiency, durability, and customer 
appeal. Consult a Lord engineer. There is no obligation. 


Write for Bulletin 900 today. It describes the 
complete line of Lord products and services. 


: LORD Vibration Control Systems 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY -« ERIE, PA. 


Canadian Representative: Railway & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd. 











Plan Sought for Truck ars 
To Interchange Traile ; 


If you're an interstate shippe: 
know that railroads and truck 
that haul your freight are limite 
the Interstate Commerce Comm: 
as to the territory they can servc 
carload shipments by rail, that do 
make much difference; if your ship: 
goes beyond the railroad’s territory, 
road merely passes your car on t¢ 
other line. 

e Problem—But on carload truck 
ments, it’s a different story. Unless 
can locate a carrier certified to 
your cargo all the way, the merchan 
frequently has to be reloaded from 
big trailer-truck to another when 
a new truck line starts to haul it. ‘I\); 
means higher handling costs, mor 
chance of damage and pilferage, and 4 
lot of lost time in transit. 

Last week the American Trucking 
Assns., Inc., announced a plan to elim: 
nate much of this costly unloading and 
reloading. The association’s objective: 
draft a nationwide code covering inte: 
change of loaded trailers among U.S 
trucking companies. 
© Worry—A.T.A.’s plan is now being 
circulated among truckers. A few of 
them already have such contracts. Man, 
other truckers, however, have refused to 
enter into such agreements. Reason 
fear lest the other operators who pull 
their trailers may switch tires, etc. 

A.T.A.’s aim is to set up a standard 
contract covering equipment repairs, in 
surance, and return of equipment. 


THREE NEW COAST STORES 

On the West Coast, it’s retailing 
(over wholesaling) two to one. This is 
the inference the trade drew from a But 
ler Bros. announcement last week that 
the company would (1) open three new 
company-owned variety stores in Cali 
tornia; (2) open another ten in the West 
by next July; (3) close its San Francisco 
warehouse by the end of the year. Th« 
floor covering warehouse in Emeryville, 
Calif., however, will remain open. 

_Opening the new retail stores is in 
line with previous Butler policy. ‘Uh« 
company already has 167 wholly owned 
Scott (variety) and Burr (dry goods 
stores in other sections of the country 

Reason for the warehouse closing. 
says Butler Bros., is that it’s no morc 
costly to ship direct from Chicago o1 
factories elsewhere than it is to put the 
merchandise through the Coast ware 
house. For several years, Butler Bros.. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. have made con 
solidated freight shipments from Chi- 
cago to various coast cities to cut freight 
costs. 
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S-W Branches Out 


Sherwin-Williams Co. builds 
line of nonpaint home products, 
sets up new division to sell them 
in drug, grocery stores. 


Two years ago Sherwin-Williams Co. 
of Cleveland decided to test out direct 
public sale of a line of its nonpaint prod- 
ucts. It decided to try selling them 
through retail drug and grocery stores. 
e Success—‘I’he marketing experiment 
was a big success. It convinced the com- 
pany that: (1) There is a wide open mar- 
ket for a line of branded home polishes 
and waxes; and (2) the well-known 
Sherwin-Williams brand name and its 
“covers the earth” trade mark would do 
a lot to sell such a line in retail drug 
and food stores. 

So last week Sherwin-Williams an- 
nounced the formation of its Home 
Products Division. Beginning Nov. 1, it 
will offer a line of household products 
including glass polish (a new product), 
cream polish for furniture, and oil polish 
and self-polishing wax for floors. It will 
add seven more products, not yet an- 
nounced, later on. 
¢ Jobbers, Retailers—The company will 
market this line of household products 
through 550 drug and grocery jobbers. 
These in turn will distribute the prod- 
ucts to about 75,000 retail outlets. The 
line will also move through supermar- 














Neil H. McElroy 


kets, department stores, and all Sherwin- 
Williams paint dealers. 

The company won't change its policy 
of selling its paint products only 
through its already established outlets. 
e Sales Plans—The household line of 
products will be packaged in metal con- 
tainers. The design theme will stress 
family resemblance among the packages. 
The aim is to help them sell as impulse 
items in self-service stores. 

The new line will be launched against 
a background of heavy newspaper adver- 
tising, couponing, sampling, spot radio 
announcements, point-of-sale displays, 
and dealer helps. 


DEEPFREEZE BUYS FROSTAIR 


Home freezer manufacturers have 
long had rosy dreams of big postwar 
mi arkets. But now the dreams have 
turned dark grey. Most apartment 
dwellers don’t have room for a freezer 
unit. ‘They like two-temperature refrig 
erators. 

So last week one of the pioneer deep- 
freeze makers moved into the two- 
temperature refrigerator field. ‘The 
Deepfreeze division of Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. at North Chicago announced 
that it had acquired the Frostair Duplex 
Refrigerator from General ‘Tire & Rub 
ber Co. 

Advantages of the deal to Deepfreeze: 
It gets (1) the machinery and equip 
ment for manufacturing the Frostair; 
(2) a refrigerator that’s already on the 
market. 





Richard R, Deupree 


Moved Up at Procter & Gamble 


Procter & Gamble Co. got a new presi- 
dent and chairman of the board last 
week. Into the office of president went 
Neil H. McElroy, who had been vice- 
resident and general manager. He suc- 
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ceeded Richard R. Deupree, who be- 
came chairman of the board. The chair- 
manship has been vacant since the 
death (in 1934) of William Cooper 
Procter, one of the original partners. 
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PROFIT BOOSTING STARTS 
WITH RAPISTAN CASTERS 


Looking for a starting point for increased 
profits? End failures and maintenance on 
casters. Install RapiStan STEEL-FORGED* 
casters on floor trucks and mobile equipment. 
Flame-hardened raceways mean longer wear. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
eT.M, Get the complete details now on 
STEEL-FORGED casters or other 


LI AUMGT AMI 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 
= Check coupon for free bulletins == + 

THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 

306 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 

() STEEL-rorceD casters ["] POWER BELT UNITS 

[_] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [_] PORTABLE BELT UNITS 

([] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR [_] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS 





Name. 


Address. 
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TABLES AND CHAIRS, stacked three 
deep on pallets, are inspected by William 
Stoler, assistant, and Edward Steinmann, 
warehouse manager 


LINOLEUM ROLLS are stored in box 
pallets for easier handling. Linoleum is 
usually stored standing up, can fall down 
and crack 


Gimbels Mechanizes to Cut Costs 


Scientific storage is one retailer's answer to warehousing 
problem. Hard goods are stocked on pallets, moved by trucks. 


Big department stores have run into 
a knotty problem in the postwar boom 
period. Hard-goods sales have grown 
faster than the stores’ facilities for han- 
dling and warehousing heavy merchan- 
dise. 

e Two Approaches—The stores are tack- 
ling this problem from two angles: 

(1) Some would like the big house- 
hold-appliance makers to take over the 
warehousing and delivery jobs; they are 
talking, as never before, of vendor de- 
livery (BW—Oct.16'48,p54). 

(2) Others are going in for a thor- 
ough renovation of their warehousing 
and service setups. 

Gimbel Bros., Inc., plumped for the 
centralized warehouse idea. Last week, 
its big Philadelphia store was beginning 
to see results. 

e Interruption—Gimbel saw what was 
coming, even before the war. But the 


government stymied its plans by tak 
ing over its 350,000-sq. ft. warehouse 
(above) for war use. So the company had 
to coast along with an antique storage 
system until this year. 

This summer, Gimbels got a break 
The government finally turned back thc 
five-story warehouse next to the Penn 
sylvania R.R. station. 

Right away, William F’. Burns, store 
superintendent, and E. B. Steinmann, 
warehouse manager went to work. They 
started to move goods in, and at the 
same time began work on a new mate 
rials-handling system. 

Now the job is half done. And Christ- 
mas toys and household wares are being 
stored in big piles all over the “new” 
warehouse. 

e Mechanize and Save—Burns, a for- 
mer U.S. Navy instructor in materials 
handling, wants every incoming prod 
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uct palletized. He'll use 14,000 pallets 
eventually. Each item will be handled 
by pallet trucks, fork-lift trucks, and on 
wheels. The object: to speed up the 
whole process, mechanize every possible 
operation, cut out all extra handling, 
and cut down operating costs—at a time 
when most stores report these costs on 
the increase. 

For ideas, Burns went to the West 

Coast department stores, the mail-order 
retail warehouses, and the big food su- 
permarkets. Combining his own and 
borrowed devices, he is putting together 
a department store materials-handling 
system that is going to cost around 
$175,000 to install. 
e Starters—Gimbels started its program 
with three heavy-volume, heavy-tonnage 
lines: carpets, furniture, and household 
appliances. 

Appliances on the store floor are for 
display only. All others are palletized 
at the warehouse receiving dock, 
trucked to the storage bay, and stacked 
three high. Appliances are inspected in 
the workroom before they go out to the 
customer. ‘The workroom crew also serv- 
ices appliances installed in customers’ 
homes and rebuilds old appliances for 
customers. A time saver is a drying room 
where infrared ray lamps cut drying 
time on paint jobs down to four hours. 

Carpeting is coming into the heavy- 
tonnage class. That’s because of the 
wall-to-wall carpet fad. ‘The big broad- 
loom rolls weigh up to 1,200 Ibs. and 
have to be handled like steel girders. 

To do the trick, Gimbel has installed 
a “cradle” system developed by Textile 
Handling Equipment Co. This includes 
200. big steel bins where the rug rolls 
are stored. A big overhead crane runs 
alongside the bins, lifts out rolls as they 
are wanted, and delivers them to the 
cutting floor. ‘he cut piece goes to the 
nearby carpet workroom for measuring, 
stretching, and wrapping for delivery. 
Linoleum is handled much the same 
way (picture, page 92). 

Furniture stocks are moving into the 
warehouse now. Practically all furniture 
is palletized. It moves on wheels 
through the entire warehousing opera- 
tion to avoid damage. Occasional tables 
and chairs are palletized and stored in 
three decks—for the first time in ware- 
house history, Gimbel says (picture, 
page 92). 

The job will be completed by the 
end of this year, Burns estimates. When 
the system is running at capacity, it will 
push out around 12,000 orders a week 
to Gimbel customers. Big delivery 
trucks will bring incoming goods right 
into the building and up special ramps 
to every floor. When goods are sold, the 
light packages will be sent by chute 
down to the delivery dock. Heavy pack- 
iges will be stacked on special trucks, 
and tractors will haul them in long 
‘rains to the delivery bloc. 
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Here's a neighbor 
you ought to >... 
know NOW... 


x 


. 


... your plastics molder 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





\ ROUND the corner from almost every manufacturer today 


is a plastics molder or fabricator. 


This man can show you how to avoid growing metals shortages 
and mounting metals prices by switching your production in 
whole or in part to unrationed, economical Monsanto plastics. 


He has the facilities and the experience to combine these modern 
materials with your requirements...and keep your business 
humming. At the same time you may add new selling or per- 
formance advantages like color, light weight, rust-proofness, 
durability that only plastics can deliver. Also, you will enjoy 
the economies of “one shot” plastics production... no stamping, 


machining, finishing, painting, drying, etc. 


Don’t say “we're different” or “it can’t be done” until you 
KNOW. Modern Monsanto plastics and new processes are accom. 
plishing yesterday’s “impossible.” And Monsanto’s 300% in- 
crease in capacity since the war assures continuous flow of 
materials. For a direct lead to a qualified molder or fabricator 
near you, or for a Monsanto Plastics catalog, use the coupon 


below. Photo Courtesy of: Majestic Molded Products, Inc., Long Island City, N. ¥. 







- MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIV. 
Dept. WBP11, Springfield 2, Mass. 
(0 Enclosed letter describes the product (or part) in 
which I may like to use plastics. .. 
(CD Please send me 20-page illustrated catalog. “What 
Monsanto Plastics Can Do For You.” 





MONSANTO 














Name Title 
— CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
City State 






































Santa Clara 
County Plant 
completed in 
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Top Flight Industry Locates in Santa Clara County 
Beech-Nut Packing Company is one of 74 top flight names that have located in 
Santa Clara County since 1943. This area offers low priced land, efficient labor, 
central location, excellent transportation facilities — plus a high degree of 


LIVEABILITY that means pleasure and plus production. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 


kind of story. Write on your 
\ business letterhead. No cost 


eae COUNTY Coon 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce CUA 


Dept. W, San Jose 23, Calif. 





FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST.... 
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-MOSINEE 


‘More than Sapper 


MOSINEE means many things to many people . . . and in many 
telephone receiver parts . . . from countless plastic products parts to 
electronic units and electrical goods parts to nationally 
famous MOSINEE Towels...all typical of dependable MOSINEE 
ee tcally Soman me mnioorrinty: 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. W, — wis. 
































TANK-STORAGE of liquid sugar, as at 


Kroger Co., is one reason why... 


Liquid Sugar Sweetens 
More Processed Foods 


When the tanks pictured above went 
into operation last week at Kroger Co 
Cincinnati food plants, the liquid suga 
industry really felt that it had pulled 
coup. Kroger, the nation’s third larg 
retail food chain, no longer uses di 
sugar in its salad dressings and oth 
products: Instead, it pipes in liqu 
sugar. 

e Moving Along—Slow to get a start 

food processing, liquid sugar has finall 
begun to hit its stride since the war. R« 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., which sup 
plies Kroger, now employs some 66) 
workers round the clock, operates 10) 
rail tank cars, owns 21 tank trucks and 
a barge. Today, some 350,000 tons 
(about 5% of all sugar refined) is con 
verted into liquid sugar; the company 
says that it turns out about half of this 

Refined Syrups ships its Flo-Sweet 

liquid sugar from Yonkers, N. Y., to 
several well-known companies besides 
Kroger. Its customers include: Borden 
Co., Pepsi-Cola Co., and General Foods 
Corp. Chief markets for liquid sugar arc 
in the beverage, candy, fountain syrup. 
ice cream, and preserve industries. 
e Advantages—Backers of liquid sugar 
say that it: (1) cuts costs by saving labor 
and storage space; (2) is clean because 
it’s always under cover; (3) can be in 
verted—according to the customer’s d: 
site—for specific uses. 

There are, of course, a few disadvan 
tages. The major one: Since one-third of 
liquid sugar is water, the product is a1 
tomatically priced out of the long-hau! 
market. This is one reason why the big 
cane refiners haven’t pushed liquid 
sugar. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 
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pic FouR: Six-year-old Capitol Records 
moved up with recording’s Big Three 
(Columbia, Decca, RCA-Victor) last 
week. It picked up a classical library 
from Telefunkenplatte, German disc 
maker. 


QUALITY CHEKD is the new standardized 
ice cream that 46 independent Midwest 
manufacturers will make. Will compete 
with National Dairy’s Sealtest and other 
heavily promoted brands. 


UP WENT PRICES last week for Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s radio and television re- 
ceivers—from $9.55 on a $289.95 model 
to $55 on a $1,175 TV set. 


REDESIGNED FOOD PACKAGES could come 
from National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.’s petition to Commerce 
Dept. for an industry conference. ‘The 
association wants to overhaul shipping 
container sizes so that they'll fit stand- 
ard pallets. 


RETAIL SALES by general merchandise, 
dry goods, and country general stores 
rang up a new August record: $278-mil- 
lion—2% above August, 1947, more 
than double August, 1939, but 5% 
under this July. 


CURRENT RACKET: The book agent who 
claims to be making a market survey. 
It’s crossing up real surveys, and Better 
Business Bureau is fighting it. 


VACATION BUSINESS in New England 
was good this year, according to the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank. Fewer 
people, but higher prices boosted rev- 
enues a little above 1947. Tourist places 
did better than hotels. 


\ LATIN INVASION will hit Manhattan in 
1949. TONSA, S. A., Argentine chain 
of shoe and accessory stores, will retail 
Argentine leather goods there in its 
own store. 


BUICK’S BACKLOG is still big enough to 
absorb production for two years. This 
year Buick will build some 280,000 cars 
—12,000 more than record 1947. 


DODGE now Offers a door-to-door delivery 
truck called Route Van. Chrysler will 
unveil it late in November. 


WHOLESALER PROTECTION against price 
drops on inventories was O.K.’d by FTC 
= = . 

25 years ago, Procter & Gamble claims. 
That statement was made in an 
inswer to charges that this practice 
by big soapmakers is unlawful price dis- 
timination when not offered to all deal- 


ers (BW—Oct.9’48,p28). 
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WHEN YOU’RE THINKING OF 
PLANT MAINTENANCE... 



























D ispense with half-way measures when you're thinking of 
paint for your plant—give it both barrels: Sherwin-Williams 
Save-Lite White for the light, cheery surroundings that elim- 
inate eyestrain, speed production . . . Sherwin-Williams 
‘“prestudied” Color Harmony that promotes safety, reduces 
nervous tension, helps produce more and better products. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Save-Lite Whites 


There’s a Save-Lite White paint— 
flat, eggshell or gloss—that’s right 
for your particular requirements! 
Need a Save-Lite White that gives 
outstanding resistance to fumes? 
One that resists both moisture and 
fumes? One that combines moisture 
resistance with high-speed drying? 
Then find out more about the great 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite White 
line! Take advantage of the years of 
research spent by Sherwin-Williams 
in formulating these superior 
whites! If you want lasting white- 
ness that enhances safety by reflecting 
more light, reduces rejects, 
cuts unit costs—you wanta 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite 
White! 


Products of 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
industrial Research 










SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Color Harmony 
Using one of the great variety of 
restudied Color Harmony com- 
ete re for walls and machinery, 
available from Sherwin-Williams, 
is like putting an extra force to 
work for you in your plant! 
Sherwin-Williams Color Studios 
engineered all the colors into a 
roup of comprehensive color 
ete von that increase output, im- 
prove working conditions, cut down 
costs) We know many, many ins 
stances of the wonderful savings 
realized through the use of Sherwin- 
Williams Color Harmony. Here’s 
just one—a radio tube manu- 
facturer cut breakage and re- 
jections over 15% by recoloring 
his machinery. Let us give you 
the full Color Harmony story! 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. (Export 
Division, Newark, N. J.) 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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is a BW advertiser ; 
MARINE mIDLAN? * ° = 


for [6 
Scag Yewed 


The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York serves Man- 
agement-men in 47 New York State business centers. For 14 
years this bank has used the pages of Business Week to maintain 
contacts with old clients, and to initiate new business. BW has 
proved both practical and economical for the purpose, as BW 
reaches a higher concentration among the executives who make 
or influence financial decisions than does any other general busi- 


ness or news magazine. 


BUSINESS WEEK FIRST... AGAIN! 


Many other advertisers whose goods or services*are bought by 
industry and business, have found that Business Week is read by 
buyers. As a result, in 1947, Business Week again led all general 


business and news magazines: 


| THE LEADER... 


In page volume of business goods and serv- 
ices advertising ... 3110 pages. 


9 THE LEADER... 
& 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers ...623 advertisers. 


5 THE LEADER... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications ...229 
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accounts. 


This year-after-year leadership has been maintained by Business 
Week for a decade, for the simple reason that— 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FINO A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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38 Advertisers in the Banks and Investments 
Classification! used the Pages of B.W. in 1947 


** Atlas Corporation *Halsey, Stewart and Co., Inc *Morgan Stanley and Co. 
«*Bank of America *Harriman, Ripley and Co., Inc. *National City Bank of Cleveland 
**Bank of Manhattan Company Harris, Upham and Co. National City Bank of New York 
Bank of Montreal Irving Trust Company RKO Radio Pictures. Inc. 
: **Bankers Trust Company *Kidder Peabody and Company Safeway Stores Inc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce *Lane-Wells Company Seattle First National Bank 
**Chrysler Corporation Lawrence Warehouse Company Sheridan, Farwell & Morrison 


Credit Company *Lehman Brothers *Smith, Barney and Co. 

*Loew’s Inc. Stone & Webster Securities COrP- 
Douglas- i e Corp. Magnavox Company Sun Ray Oil Corp. 
*First Boston Corporation Magnified Market, Index Service Troy Savings Bank 
*Goldman, Sachs and Company «*Marine Midland Trust Company Universal-International Pictures 
**Guaranty Trust Company of New York Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Five to Nine Year Advertiser **Ten Years or more {Based on Publishers Information Bureau analysts. 
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New Federal Reserve Plan? 


Possible solution to board’s dilemma of supporting govern- 
ment bond prices while tightening credit seen in talk of plan to 
freeze bank reserves at present level, put ceiling on credit. 


Ever since the end of the war, the 
Federal Reserve Board has been squirm- 
ing painfully on the horns of a persist- 
ent dilemma. 

One horn is the board’s determina- 

tion to keep on supporting the price of 
government bonds (B W—Oct.2'48,p24). 
The other is its desire to check inflation 
by tightening up on bank credit. Under 
present conditions, the two things don’t 
go together. 
e New Plan—Last week M. S. Szym- 
cezak, one of the board members, un- 
wrapped a new plan for getting the 
monetary authorities off the hook. He 
was careful to say that the plan “has no 
status” with the reserve system. Never- 
theless, Szymezak has sent up a number 
of important trial balloons in the past, 
which in itself makes his plan worth 
noticing. In any case, there are two 
other reasons for ohana at it: 

(1) It gives an idea ‘of the way the 

board and its staff of experts are think- 
ing. 
(2) It underlines the board’s deter- 
mination to keep on supporting govern- 
ment bonds (and thereby holding down 
interest rates) no matter how hotly the 
life insurance companies and other in- 
vestors rage about it. 
e The Scheme—Szymczak’s scheme 1s 
to freeze the total quantity of reserves 
held by all banks at its present level. No 
bank could increase its reserve deposits 
unless some other bank reduced its re- 
serve. This would practically put a ceil- 
ing on the total amount of credit that 
banks could extend. In effect, the plan 
would work out to a 100% reserve re- 
quirement for all deposits above those 
already on the books. 

In at least one respect, Szymezak’s 
plan is similar to all the other official 
and unofficial proposals that the reserve 
board has plaved with during the past 
two or three vears. It is m: iinly designed 
to insulate bank reserves from the ef- 
fects of operations in the government 
bond market. 

e Bonds and Reserves—The relation of 
bank reserves to the market for govern- 
ments is the source of the board’s big- 
gest postwar headache. To oldtimers 
this puts an ironic twist on the problem. 
Before the war, experts generally 
thought that the power to buy and sell 
government securities gave the reserve 
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ORIGINATOR of new plan: Federal Re- 
serve Board member M. S. Szymczak 


banks practically complete control over 
the member banks. 

Under present law, all member banks 

are required to keep reserves equal to a 
specified percentage of their deposits. 
These reserves must be in the form of 
deposits with the federal reserve banks. 
Anything that raises the reserve bal- 
ances (deposits with the federals) gives 
the banks power to expand their own 
deposits by extending more loans or 
buying securities. Anything that reduces 
reserve balances cuts the commercial 
banks’ power to expand deposits. And 
if reserve balances shrink drastically 
enough, commercial banks will have to 
liquidate loans or sell securities. 
e Prewar and Postwar—Before the war, 
the reserve system could increase or de- 
crease reserve balances of the members 
by buying or selling government securi- 
ties. When it bought in the open mar- 
ket, it paid by writing checks on itself. 
And when these checks were presented, 
they were credited to the reserve bal- 
ances of the member banks. On the 
other hand, when the system sold secur- 
ities, it charged the proceeds against 
reserve balances. 

But since the war, this process has 
been a one-way street. To support the 
government bond market, the reserve 
banks have to buy all the securities that 


banks or other investors want 
them. This means that com: 
banks can get all the reserves th« 
to back new loans simply by 
some ‘of their government sect 
And on the average, each dollar of 
reserves will back about $6 of new 
mercial bank deposits. 

© Stopgap—As a stopgap measur 
special session of Congress last sui 
gave the reserve board power to m 
small hike in reserve requirements 
—Aug.14'48,p21). The board al 
has used part of this new authority 
it probably will use the rest soon 
later. 

But merely jacking up reserve req 
ments is no permanent answer to 
problem. Banks can adjust their r¢ 
balances to the new requirement 
selling a few securities. After that | 
will again have a free hand in ¢ 
credit policies. 
© How It Works—This is where Sz) 
cezak’s plan comes in. Here is how 
would work: 

The board would take the present 

serve balance of each member bank and 
divide it into two separate accounts. 
One account would consist of the re 
serves required on the basis of the 
bank’s present deposits. The other, 
called the “clearing account”, would 
consist of any excess reserves that the 
bank might have. 
e The Difference—From then on, the 
reserve account would stay more or 
less constant. The clearing account 
would fluctuate as the bank got funds 
from other banks, sold government Se- 
curities, or otherwise changed its status. 
All new funds would go into the clear- 
ing account, not into the reserve ac- 
count. 

In calculating required reserves, the 
banks would first deduct the amount in 
the clearing account. Then they would 
figure the required percentage on what 
was left. For instance, a city bank with 
$10-million in deposits and $500,000 
in its clearing account would need a 
reserve account equal to 22% of $9.5- 
million, or $2,090,000. 

The only way banks could boost their 

reserve accounts would be to buv re- 
serve balances from other banks or from 
the federals. And the federals would 
consent to sell only if they thought the 
credit structure throughout the country 
needed expanding. 
e No Flat Ceiling—This plan would not 
put a flat ceiling on the amount of 
credit the banking system could extend. 
But it would limit any expansion from 
here on to the amount of increase that 
might take place in the clearing ac- 
counts of the member banks. 

Say, for instance, that the reserve 
banks bought a $100 bond in the open 
market. Under the present system, that 
$100 would be added to reserve ba! 
ances, and the member banks could ex 
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tend $500 to $600 in deposit credits on 
the basis of the additional reserves. 
e Limitation—Under Szymczak’s plan, 
the $100 would go into the clearing 
account of some member bank, not 
into the reserve account. ‘he bank 
could expand its deposits by $100 be- 
cause the clearing account would be de- 
ducted from demand deposits before 
calculating required reserves. But that 
would be all. The multiple expansion 
under the present system would stop. 
Banks in fast-growing areas probably 
would want to buy reserves from other 
banks so that they could take advantage 
of the opportunities to make loans. 
Banks that were losing deposits prob- 
ably would be willing to sell. ‘Thus, there 
would be a sort of market to redistribute 
reserves through the banking system. 
But the total amount of reserves 
could not be increased unless the fed- 
erals decided to sell more reserve bal- 
ances themselves. And with reserves 
frozen, any increase in the total amount 
of credit above the present level would 
have to be backed 100% by increases 
in the clearing accounts. 
e Szymezak and Eccles—Szymezak calls 
his plan the Optional Ceiling Reserve 
Plan, or the Dual Reserve Account Plan. 
This is to distinguish it from the spe- 
cial reserve plan suggested by Marriner 
Eccles, former chairman of the reserve 
board. The Eccles plan would require 





banks to keep a secondary reserve in ad 
dition to the reserves now prescribed by 
law. ‘his special reserve would be in- 
vested in short-term government secur 
tics. In effect, it would freeze part of 
the banks’ holdings of securities. 

By and large, the Szymezak plan 
would be more drastic than the Eccles 
plan. It would put a stricter limit on 
deposit expansion. And it would give 
the reserve board more control over the 
total amount of credit outstanding. 
¢ Cool Reception Due—Bankers in gen- 
eral didn’t like the Eccles plan. And 
they won't like the Szymezak plan any 
better. One top New York banker says 
that they might be able to stand it for 
two wecks but any longer than that 
would be intolerable. 

Congress, which gave Eccles a chilly 
reception, will be equally suspicious of 
Szymezak’s dual reserve proposal. Like 
the commercial bankers, most congress- 
men probably feel that credit controls 
are strict enough already. 

e Few Alternatives—But the situation is 
slowly working up to a point where 
something has ‘to give. If the current in- 
flation takes care of itself, everybody ex- 
cept the experts can forget about the 
problem. If it doesn’t, the next Con- 
gress may have to decide whether it 
would rather drop the support program 
for government securities or adopt some 
variation of Eccles’ or Szymczak’s plans. 








British Rubber: Reverse Lend-Lease Under ECA 


Crude rubber from Britain, piled on New 
York’s docks last week, reminded Americans 
that ECA works both ways. The shipment 
from Liverpool is the first 1,000 tons of 
rubber of the 25,000 that Britain will de- 
liver “free” through ECA’s Strategic Mate- 
rials Division (BW —Sep.18’47,p25). Its 
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destination: the U. S. stockpile of strategic 
raw materials. Britain bought the rubber in 
Malaya, paid for it in pounds sterling out of 
the nation’s “counterpart fund”—which 
must be set up by each Marshall Plan coun- 
try to match the value of goods it gets from 
ECA aid. 


Alittle bird will tell you 


WATCHCLOCK 





REDUCES 
INSURANCE COSTS 





System 











Keys—placed at fixed intervals—make a permanent 
recordon the dial encased in the clock; adaily report 
of your watchman’s performance. . .The cost of this 
greater-property -protection service soon is refunded 
through reduced insurance rates!... Ask for sample 


dial (the tell-tale “bird”) and details. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
The First—and Still the First 
1524 $. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 ¢ 


Offices in Principal Cities 





FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





















Install a Deming Deep Well 
Turbine Pump. Savings up to 
60% (in some cases even 
more) are reported by large 
volume users of water who 
installed Deming Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps to free them- 
selves from high costs of 
central station water service. 
Investigate the advantages of 
owning and controlling your 
own water supply. Write for 


BULLETIN 4700-8 


20 pages of fac- 
tual information 
including illus- 
trations and 
names of com- 
panies owning 
Deming Turbine 
Pumps. 


THE DEMING CO. 
530 Broadway 
SALEM, OHIO 












PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
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The All American Cost Cutter!! 


When you let MOBILIFT carry the ball on materials handling, 
you’re bound to hit pay dirt a lot sooner. MOBILIFT, the 
“Mighty Midget,’’ cuts down many of the costs that stand 
between you and added profit. Handling costs, production costs, 
labor costs — the bigger they are the harder they fall when 
MOBILIFT goes to work in your plant. 


MOBILIFT eliminates costly re-handling and steps up the pace 
of your whole materials handling program. Its compact design, its 
shorter turning radius and the fact that there are no gears to 
shift, make it more maneuverable. It saves time on every trip. It 
saves storage space in your warehouse. It saves backbreaking 
labor and fatigue. MOBILIFT shows a big increase in the tonnage 
of materials moved and stacked per day. 


MOBILIFT is built in three models—2000, 3000 and 3500 pound 
capacities. Send for complete details on how MOBILIFT can 
help you reach your goal of greater profits. 





MOBILIFT CORPORATION (CHICAGO, 


835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 8-W ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. cay Francisco 
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City. State. 
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Rail Deal in Offinig 


Pennroad reports bid by 
Pennsy for D. T. & |. carrer 
Purchase would give road 
direct entry to Detroit. 


The expected postwar scramble for 
railroad freight business has started in 
earnest. 

Not even Pennsylvania R. R. Co., op- 
erator of the nation’s largest single ocr. 
all piece of railroad property, is tal 
any chances. Like its rivals, Pennsy hia 
been hustling behind the scenes bot! 
to hold and improve its already sti 
competitive position east of the Missis 
sippl. 

This week it looked as though Pen 

might have jumped the field. Pennroa 
Corp. announced that it was negoti 
ating the sale of its strategically located 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. to 
Pennsy. ‘The price: $25,881,104. If this 
deal goes through, it will strengthen a 
great deal Pennsy’s freight position in 
the important Detroit area. 
e The Offer—Pennsylvania Co., a coin- 
pletely owned Pennsy holding-compan\ 
subsidiary, has offered $105.50 a shar 
for the 245,319 shares of D. T. & I. 
common stock Pennroad now owns 
This block of stock comprises all but six 
shares of D. T. & I.’s outstanding capi 
tal. B. F. Pepper, Pennroad president, 
has already indicated that his company 
will go along with the deal provided the 
Interstate Reet Commission ap- 
proves. 

Obviously, it will take some time to 

wind up the deal. ICC hearings on the 
proposal are likely to prove quite pro 
tracted: Some of Pennsy’s powerful 
competitors show signs of putting up 
stiff opposition. 
e Obstacles—Wall Street thinks, for ex- 
ample, that New York Central R. R. 
will do its best to upset the applecart; 
next to Pennsy, Central is the largest of 
the east-west trunk lines in the eastern 
area. Other lines that have traffic ar- 
rangements with D. T. & I. undoubt- 
edly don’t relish the possible bad effects 
of a change in ownership. 

Thus, ICC approval of the purchase 
is by no means in the bag. But Pennsy 
has at least one factor in its favor: In 
the over-all plan covering rail consolida 
tions that ICC approved in 1932, 
D. T. & I. was assigned to the Penn- 
sylvania system. 

The price Pennsy is now willing to 
pay for the D. T. & I. property looks 
small from some angles; it is only nin¢ 
times as large as D. T. & I.’s 1947 earn 
ings. However, D. T. & I. profits last 
year were its highest on record. The of 
fer looks quite different when you com 
pare it with the road’s average yearl\ 
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earnings from 1941 to 1947. On that 
basis, the price-earnings ratio jumps to 
14 to I. 

e Benefits—But D. ‘I’. & I.’s earnings 
record isn’t the main reason why Pennsy 
wants to absorb that carrier. Nonfinan 
cial benefits are probably much stronger 
motives. 

Acquisition of the road, for example, 
would give the Pennsy its first direct 
connection with automobile companies 
in the Detroit region. And car makers 
are big freight producers. Last year the 
D. T. & I. alone handled some 7.9-mil- 
lion tons of freight; 56% of this orig- 
inated on its own line. Over 96% of all 
such trafic was freight to or from De 
troit; about 75% of it represented man 
ufactured products, principally new 
automobiles—or auto parts and materials. 
e Freight Exchanger—There’s a lot of 
freight interchange along D. I. & I.’s 
464 miles. The road’s main line extends 
from Detroit to Ironton, Ohio, on the 
Ohio River; it travels a highly indus- 
trial region. D. I’. & I. also owns high- 
trafic-density branches reaching Toledo, 
and Dearborn, Mich. At many points it 
interchanges traffic with such major 
carriers as the New York Central; the 
Pennsy; and Pennsy-controlled Wabash 
and Norfolk & Western; the Erie; 
Nickel Plate; Chesapeake & Ohio; and 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Maintenance of these traffic-inter- 
change points has paid off. Last year the 
road received over 81,000 cars from con- 
necting roads, or almost 40% of all the 
cars that it handled. 

e Old Rail Tie—Pennroad has no con 
nection now with the Pennsy system, 
















Insurance Group’s Head 


H. L. Kennicott was elected president of the 
National Assn. of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies last week. An insurance man for 30 
years, Kennicott is secretary of Lumberman’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. For the last year he has 
been vice-president of the association. 
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Your Floors Need Waxing 
Too Often... 


—that’s good reason to investigate. You may be right! There is a 
method that greatly reduces the frequency of waxing —The Finnell 
Hot-Wax Process, especially recommended for floors in heavy traffic 
areas. In this Hot-Wax Process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is used, 
and it is applied mechanically with Finnell Equipment. 


Hot-waxing affords greater penetration—allows the wax to flow into 
the pores of the floor—and thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. 
Hot-waxing with Finnell-Kote, whose genuine wax content is three 
to four times greater than average wax, produces a finish unique in 
wearing and protective qualities. Shows substantial savings, on a 
year-to-year cost basis, as a result of fewer applications required. 


Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell Machine. The melted wax is fed to the floor through the 
center of the brush ring, and is uniformly and rapidly spread by 
the revolving brushes. Sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes 
to a beautiful, non-skid finish that actually seals out dirt and grime. 
Finnell-Kote contains genuine Carnauba. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes . 


Sealers ... 


THE Fennell fp - am 
HOT-WAX PROCESS lei coat 
KOTE 


Were Floor (oot 





















FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





.- also a full line of Cleansers and 
and Floor-Maintenance Machines and Accessories for every type 


of floor care. The machine shown 
at left is a 600 Series Finnell that 
can be used to apply wax, polish, 
wet-scrub, scrub rugs. steel-wool, 
dry-scrub, sand, and grind! 

For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3810 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


Pr .yng 
| FINNELL j 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 





PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
























CANADA 


50% Industrial—25% Agricultural 
18% Forest and Mineral Production 


Balance Miscellaneous 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 





American business men, who wish to establish them- 
selves in Canada or expand their present connections 
there, are invited to communicate with us. Special 
departments of the Bank will be glad to advise you 
on plant locations, industrial opportunities and 


marketing information. 





i 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
| 
Head Office: Toronto 
‘ 
540 Branches Across Canada 
i } NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Distribution of substantial 
on | blocks of stocks or bonds for 
Z the accounts of individuals, 
trustees, estates or financial 
institutions is an important 
function of an investment 
organization. 

Blyth & Co., Inc., with its 
nationwide distributing 
| facilities, engages in such 
“secondary offerings”. Broad 


NATIONWIDE “DISTRIBUTION 
02 Of 5 econdary Offerings 


and continuous contact with 
both institutional and pri- 
vate investors enables us to 
provide widespread distribu- 
tion of such blocks of securi- 
ties as well as of new issues. 
If you are planning future 
financing or contemplate the 
sale of blocks of outstanding 
securities, you are invited to 
talk with one of our officers. 











| DALLAS 
| OAKLAND 


| 
| , . 
| New York 


BOSTON - 


BLYTH & Co.. INC. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 
San Francisco + CHIcaco 
SEATTLE PoRTLAND 


SPRINGFIELD * PHILADELPHIA °* 


HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS DETROTI MINNEAPOLIS 
BUREKA SACRAMENTO PASADENA 
FRESNO ° BEVERLY HILLS : SPOKANE 


PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND °* 


SAN DIEGO 


Los ANGELES 


LOUISVILLB 
ROCK ISLAND 
SAN JOSE 





























nor did Pennsy ever call it a sub 
But for a lung time after Pe: 
started in 1929, it was closely ass: 
with the big carrier. 
Seven of Pennroad’s first board 
rectors were Pennsy directors; an « 
was a former Pennsy treasurer 
original purpose of its organizatio: 
rail holding company was to help P 
in the long-standing competitive 
tle among the big eastern trunk 
It got its start in business witl 
proceeds of an issue sold to P< 
stockholders. 
Following the 1929 stock-n ’ 
crash, Pennroad stockholders ch 
that Pennsy officers and director: 
been responsible for losses of some 
million of. Pennroad funds—results 0; ‘ 
railroad-stock purchases by the holdin; | 
company specifically to strengthen th 1 
{ 
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big road’s competitive position. In 
eyes of the public, Pennsy wasn’t 
pletely out of the Pennroad pict 
until early last year, when it paid Pen | 
road $15-million to settle the litigat 

started by Pennroad stockholders. 

e Changes—Back in 1941 Penni 

Corp. registered with the Securities ¢ 
Exchange Commission under the |; 
vestment Company Act. Since then 
has been diversifying its investment 
portfolio, and taking steps to change it 
status from a rail holding company to 
that of a general investment trust. Truc 
it still holds controlling interests 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry., an 
in Canton Co., an important Baltimo 
rail terminal line property; it also owns 
almost 60,000 shares of Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Ry. common. But it’s willin; 
to sell all these interests, Wall Street 
hears, if it gets a good offer. 


Dividends Better 
This Year Than Last 


Stockholders have been doing pretty 
well lately on dividends. But they hav: 
not been getting as big a share of thx 
postwar corporate-earnings bonanz 1s 
as they hoped they would. 

e Plowing Back—'I‘he reason is that ris 
ing costs have made it necessary fo 
most companies to keep high bank bal 
ances. Before the war, many stockhol« 
ers could count on pocketing upwards 
of 75% of their companies’ profits in 

good year. Last year over 60% of al 
corporate earnings were plowed bac! 

This year the dividend picture has 
turned a little brighter. Payments in tl 
January-August period, the Dept. o! q 
Commerce reports, hit nearly $3.4-bi q 
lion, compared with barely over $3-bi 
lion in the same 1947 months. And 
looks as if an even sharper gain wi! 
show up when all 1948 returns are in. 

e Best Period Ahead—That’s becaus: 
the year’s best dividend period lies jus 
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ahead. In recent years it has been nor- 
mal for dividends in December to run 
ys much as 24 times the previous 
monthly average. Often, too, December 
dividend receipts have accounted for as 
much as 20% of annual dividend totals. 

The reason for this is that many 
corporations have acquired the habit 
over the last decade, of supplementing 
their regular payments with extra dis- 
bursements to stockholders. ‘They de- 
cide this after they get a rough figure 
on what their full year’s profits will 
turn out to be. 












FINANCE BRIEFS 
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4 $250-MILLION LOAN from a group of 
U.S. and Canadian life companies has 
given Shell Caribbean Petroleum a 
fying start. The young New Jersey 
corporation will take over some of Royal 
Dutch Shell’s properties in the Western 
Hemisphere. Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
midwifed the deal (20-year, 4% bonds, 
at par). 





WORLD BANK’S $478-million still avail- 
able for lending may be gone within six 
months. If so, president John J. McCloy 
plans a new public securities issue next 
year. 





PIPELINE COMPANIES continue to go 
directly to insurance companies: Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin Pipeline wants SEC to 
O:K. a $66-million bond deal with 
Metropolitan Life, a $6.6-million deal 
with Mutual Life . . . the new Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line may get a 
$143-million loan from a life group to 
finance a Texas-New York pipe. 












MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE will break 
a 25-year tradition when it sells $75- 
million of new 40-year debentures. Cap- 
italization has been common stock only. 








DIVIDEND RATE of another New York 
City savings bank hopped from 14'% to 
2%. That puts 41% of the state’s sav- 
ings banks in the 2% column. 









A RATE HIKE of 10% was granted by 
New York’s Public Service Commission, 
despite last April’s 12% hike for inde- 
pendent Rochester Telephone. 








AUTO LIABILITY RATES have been upped 
in Virginia. Increases range from 17.2% 
and 25.5% for passenger cars, to 25% 


and 50% for taxis. 





ICC MUST APPROVE the lease of 505-mile 
Wheeling & Lake Erie to the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis for 99 years. 
Stockholders of both lines have agreed 
(the Nickel Plate owns more than two- 
thirds of W.&L.E.’s stock). 
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WIE DARI: 


10,000 HARD-TO-CONVINCE PEOPLE 


Smear, smudge or splatter stainproof Varlar 
and try to mar the beauty of this revolutionary wall covering 


which washes clean with ordinary soap and water. 
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Varlar’s generous selection of 93 styles 
includes stunning new florals, plaids, 
weaves, pictorials, stripes and tiles. Thou- 
sands of homes, offices and public build- 
ings already enjoy new wall beauty and 
cleanliness never before possible. Varlar 
brings lifelong protection, too, resisting 
water, fire, bacteria and vermin. 


But don’t take our word for it. Get 
first-hand proof by testing a sample of 
beautiful, stainproof Varlar ... 
lutely free! Smear, smudge or splatter it. 
Then quickly, easily wash it clean with 
ordinary soap and water. Mail the coupon 
for your free test sample of Varlar today. 


ROVE to yourself how oil, ink, grease, 
P jam, crayon, lipstick —SsTAINS OF ALL 
KINDS—wash right off Varlar quickly, eas- 
ily with ordinary soap and water. See how 
beautiful, how durable and clean a really 
modern wall covering can be. Laboratory 
tests show that 25,000 soap-and- water 
scrubbings can’t mar Varlar’s luxurious 
new coloring or destroy its stain resistance. 

Stainproof Varlar is made by an en- 
tirely new process. It has no surface coat- 
ing to crack or peel. No brittle plastic 
“skin” to chip or discolor. Varlar’s rich 
new coloring and stain resistance go clear 
through, last for life. 


abso- 





Ulevet Eyfote Such Enduring beaiy (“TEST AMAZING VARLAR YOURSELF...FREE! == 
! VARLAR, Inc., Dept. BW-108 
; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
i I accept your challenge. Please send me my 
' free sample of Varlar Stainproof Wal! Cover- 
: ing and I'll test it myself. 
e . i 
Stainproof Wall Covering | 
1 Name__ cami ioostemcnaiil 
i 
VARLAR, Inc. : 
1 vO) Se eee — 
DIVISION OF UNITED Watpaber CHICAGO 1 
_— H 
2 SS . 


















THE MARKETS 


5~ Industrial Stocks (Dow-Jones Average) © ousines: wee 
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MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
for granular or fine grinds 


The above equation has a dollars-and-cents 
bearing on your production proble ms. It 
means “the at MIKRO-PULVERIZERS, plus 
MIKRO-ATOMIZERS equal Processing 
Efficiency. 

It is the basis of the MIKRO—Plan for 
Processing Efficiency perfected through over 
55,000 laboratory tests checked against field 
performance over 25 years. It has enabled 
many manufacturers to improve quality, 
increase quantity, decrease power consump- 
tion and eliminate such 

cost and time-consuming 

items as screening, ¢ lassi- 

fying, duct work, etc. 

It will cost you nothing to 

find out what the MIK RO- 

Plan can do for you. Write 

for your copy of our Con- 

fidential Test Grinding y1KRO-ATOMIZER 
Data Sheet. for ultra-fine grinds 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. - 1948 - : 3 
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a | Dewey, Dividends Boost Market 


“Pre-election rally” puts Dow-Jones index up to around 


LOAD TRUCKS 186, best in several months. Heavy industry stocks especially 


& A S T E Pp | strong as traders foresee shower of extra dividends. 
+ 


We have been having the best market — then the pattern of the averages has b¢ 
since June these last three weeks. In | gun to look more like a bull market 11 
fact, some traders believe stocks are tact as well as in name (chart). 
giving a renewal of a bull market prom- This week the industrials were back 
ise—what Wall Street has come to call in the neighborhood of 186. And this 1s 
a Republican Market. And it may be no _ hallowed ground. 
coincidence that this rise is taking place © Strong Steels—Leadership also has 
just when the G.O.P.’s hopes are run- _ been looking better lately. Much of the 
ning highest. market’s strength has been coming from 
e Rally—lor three months after the the heavy industry stocks. Steels have 
May-June rally, the bulls had a miser- often been the star performers. 

+ rps able time. From a high of 193.16 the ‘Traders call the current rise a “P 
€ Get This Bulletin Dow-Jones industrials slid to 175.99 _ election rally.” There is no doubt t 
Move goods 50% around the end of September. But since W all Street is betting heavily on a Ri 
faster with a Globe publican sweep next. month. But 


Loading Lift. Lifts loads to truck gains of the past three weeks have been 
level, or from one floor level to an- more than just a belated recognition ot 
other. Safer for workmen; safer for Security Price Averages what the public opinion polls have said 
wnneenin, Seow owed sey acer ™ ot Te tres e Liberal Dividends—Apparently, — th« 
™ - Thi "eck Month ” @¢ 
- ss inches. oun ee eee Week Ago Ago Ago market is keeping an eye on dividen Is 
draulic or electric. Low installation Stocks H] D With tl 1 of 
cost, easy to operate. Write today for * lasttiat 160.5 156.6 152.4 a WER Se On Sewey: ith the end o! 
: or singe ep ged the year coming up, traders are hoping 


illustrated Bulletin No. BW-2. Railroad. 49.1 48.0 1 Feud Much of #] 
Utilits 715 763 702 or a shower of extras. Much of the 
CLOSE HOIST COMPANY in recent sessions has come from glow 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowa Bonds 

Industrial 95.3 95.7 97.4 : ing income reports or lideral me, 9 id 
Railroad. 86.0 85.8 87.0 ! declarations (page 104). 
Utility... 94.7 946 94.3 101.1 This week, for instance, Republic 
Steel declared an extra of 25¢ a share, 
plus a stock dividend of 1 for 2 


25. Lig 
LIFTS cud ELEVATORS gett & Myers gave the tobacco group 4 
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boost with an extra dividend of $1 a 
share. 

{raders haven’t missed the fact that 
steel operations are hitting their highest 
level since the wartime peak. And they 
see the creeping rise in steel prices (page 
36) as a sign that the business boom 
still is going strong. 

e Less Gloom—Al! in all, the market has 
shaken off some of its gloomy forebod- 
ings about the future. It still has a bad 
case of jitters. But it is beginning to 
believe that there is nothing wrong with 
the country that good earnings and the 
healing hand of the G.O.P. can’t cure. 

Chart readers predict that if the in- 
dustrials get out of the 186 range every- 
thing will be set for a real upward rush. 








But it may not prove as simple as that. 

For one thing, there are a lot of trad- 
ers who bought stocks between 156 and 
193 on last spring’s bull signal. ‘Vhey 
have been nursing a paper loss for the 
better part of four months now. The 
temptation to unload when they can 
break even will be tremendous. 

Also, last June’s top (193.16) could 
turn into a serious resistance point on 
its own account. 

e Bulls vs. Bears—If the current rally 
should blow up without topping the 
June peak, the charts would begin to 
look ominous for the bulls. ‘To the Dow 
theorist that would be a plain bear sig- 
nal. A bear signal at this time probably 
would finish the bulls for a good while. 


Foreign-Bond Market Is Better But Uncertain 


— ——Alil Prices in % of Par —~ 
1939 Ww. artime 1945—47 1948 Recent 
Issue High Low High Range Levels 

Australia 5s, 1955.......... 1033 38 1123 103-97 1013 
Meaty OG, $955.2... 65.25. 108 30} 115 109-106 106} 
re 283 103 823 62-50} 61 Bid 
Gets: 1942. 2. occas 183 83 30 28-19 27 
a Issued in 1940 70 45-373 373 
Czechoslovakia 6s, 1960....  .... Issued in 1946 904 70-35 46 
Denmark 54s, 1955........ 101 18} 104} 90-59 73% 
Bipema 78, 1967... ......... 100 6} 60 103-10 10 
ST re 125 45} 112 104-101 101} Bid 
Games 26, 1964. ...... 6c cca. 30 7 25 103-63 9 
Irish Free State 5s, 1960.... 113 45 105 103-96} 101 Bid 
Netherlands 33s, 1959...... 105 Issued in 1947 99 96-894 94 
Norway 44s, 1956.......... 105 31} 107} 973-75 85 
Poland 44s, 1958........... 36} 4 273 94-53 7 
Yugoslavia 8s, 1962........ 28 34 273 8-4 6 Bid 
Uruguay 44s, 1979......... 443 32} 100 863-73 81 


The foreign government dollar-bond 
market hasn't done badly lately—despite 
rumors of war, continued dollar short- 
ages, and other depressing factors. As 
the table above shows, many issues have 
climbed fairly well above the lows they 
hit earlier this year (BW—Mar.]3’48, 
p97). 

But that doesn’t mean that the mar- 
ket in foreign dollar-bonds no longer 
pays attention to what’s going on 
abroad. It really keeps close tabs. You 
can see that by studying what happened 
recently to Danish, Australian, and Ital- 
ian issues. Soft spots developed in them 
even though the market as a whole has 
been quiet and has held up well for 
some time. 
¢ Could Change—Of course, the mar- 
ket for most issues would become very 
thin if there were heavy offerings of 
bonds because of disturbing political in- 
fluences. So you can’t conclude that 
the current prices of any issue are an 
impenetrable floor. Even the 1948 lows 
are vulnerable. 

Nor can you lay weaknesses, when 
they do show up, to exactly the same 
4 ctors that have occasionally weakened 

e domestic bond market lately. The 
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sharp drop in European bonds early this 
year, for example, was due mainly to: 
(1) political events abroad—specificz ally 
the sudden Communist coup d'etat in 
Czechoslovakia and Russian moves in- 
volving Finland—plus (2) special tech- 
nical characteristics of the foreign dollar 
bond market. 

e Special Factors—Particularly since the 
war, the chief demand for these bonds 
has come from sinking fund operations 
of the issuing country, and from liquid 
foreign assets in this country. Domestic 
investors and traders have shown less 
and less interest in them. 

Those in charge of sinking fund pur- 

chases (designed to repatriate such 
issues) have generally plaved a skillful 
hand. They don’t bid blindly for bonds. 
When price weakness appears, they 
quickly withdraw their bids. And they 
don’t come back in until there are signs 
that prices are stabilizing. Withdrawal 
of their support to the market often 
causes prices to drop precipitately—that 
happened earlier this vear. 
e Whither?—No one knows where the 
market is headed. But there’s little hope 
for a sudden upturn unless the course 
of European politics runs smoother. 





Vit of the nation’s 


food market... 
that’s California! 


Only complete California 
coverage... that’s 
Bank of America! 





With such statewide coverage, this 
bank knows “What's Happening in 
California” and has published a new 
booklet under that title. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, Depart- 
ment B, San Francisco, or Depart- 
ment B, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


America 


NATIONAL JUSVe2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London * Manila + Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 








Resources— more than $5 billion 
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C.LO, INVESTIGATORS Froesch, Buckmaster, Wagner (left to NEW YORK LEFT WINGERS Durkin (left) and Mills are vio- 
lating national C.1.O. policy 


right) study charges that... 


C.1.0. Begins Careful Crackdown on Left Wing 


Murray gives up passive resistance, will fight Communists 
on clear-cut issues. First payoff battle may come in Canada. 


The “cold war’ between C.1.O. right- 
wing and left-wing factions is warming 
up. [his week it threatened to turn into 
an all-out fight to the death. President 
Philip Murray has now definitely 
shelved his long-time policy of passive 


withdrawal from C.I.O., too. But it 
would be a step in that direction. Cana- 
dian factionalists in the International 
Woodworkers of America (C.I.O.) last 
week voted to get out of I.W.A. Their 
withdrawal was decided on, they said, 


That depends largely on how vigor 
ously C.1.QO. presses its crackdown on 
the Communists and fellow-travelers in 
its ranks. 

e Murray Acts—Murray’s firmer attitude 
toward leftists has been in the making 
for a year. Its most forceful demonstra 
tion came last week. The Greater New 
York City C.1.O. Council, firmly in 


C.1.0.’s left wing, has been accused of 
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violating national C.1.O. policy. 
Recently Murray named a three-man 
hearing committee to investigate the 
charge. Its members: Joseph Froesch, 
glass workers’ president; L. S. Buck 
master, head of the rubber workers; and 
Martin Wagner, president of the gas, 
coke, and chemical workers (picture, 
above left). 
e Fireworks—The hearing brought fire 
works shortly after it opened in Wash 
ington last week. Leftists protested 


because 33 delegates to an I.W.A. con- 
vention were barred from the U.S. be- 
cause of communist leanings. However, 
I.W.A. said this was ‘“‘an excuse, not 
the real reason” for the move. 

The real reason, I.W.A._ leaders 
charged, is a desire of Canadian left- 
wing laborites to solidify their union 
ranks. 

e To T.C.L.?—Their haven might be in 
the T.C.L. The recent convention of 
this Canadian A.F.L. affiliate backed 


resistance to Communists in C.I.0. He 
plans to fight left wingers as hard as he 
can on clear-cut issues—to make the 
Party-liners stand up and be counted. 

e Start in Canada?—The payoff fight 
may come first in Canada, then move 
into U.S. union ranks. The Communist 
issue has been a hot one in Dominion 
labor circles lately. It came to a boil 
at recent conventions of the two Cana- 
dian national union  federations—the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (largely 
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C.1.0.), and the Trades & Labor Con- 
gress of Canada (largely A.F.L.). 

The situation in Canada is just the 

reverse of what it is here: The C.C.L. 
is firmly right wing: The T.L.C. is 
strongly influenced by the pro-Com- 
munist left. 
e “Get Out’”—The recent C.C.L. con- 
vention dealt roughly with its left 
wingers. It confirmed the expulsion of 
Canadian unions of the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (C.1.0.) for policies 
contrary to those of C.C.L. It de 
nounced communism and “some Com- 
munists” who mislead labor unions. In 
effect, it told left wingers to get out of 
C.C.L. There were reports afterward 
that Canadian branches of M.M.S.W. 
ind the United Flectrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers (C.I.O.) are consider- 
ing withdrawing from C.C.L. 


That wouldn’t mean a 


necessarily 


108 


expulsion of a right-wing union leader. 
The charge: “dual unionism” for help- 
ing anti-Communist rank and_ filers 
switch from a left-wing to a right-wing 
A.F.L. union. The expulsion has been 
protested to A.F.L., and might lead to 
an open break between the federation 
dad) SL: 

The T.C.L.’s left-wing leaning re- 

cently was discussed at a closed meeting 
of top A.F.L. officials in Washing- 
ton. Their decision may show up in a 
resolution—possibly an ultimatum—to 
be introduced at the A.F.L. convention 
next month. 
e Big Question—If it leads to an open 
break, then T.C.L. might invite left- 
wing unions to come into it from the 
C.C.L. The big question then will be: 
Would a big, truly left-wing Canadian 
union spread across the border into this 
country? 


against “steamroller’’ tactics. A stormy 
debate on the subject wound up in a 
short but snappy fist fight. 

The basis of charges against the New 
York council is its support of the Wal 
lace Progressive Party and its Com 
munist-Party-line position on the Euro 
pean Recovery Program and other big 
issues. C.1.O. has ordered all indus 
trial councils to carry out national C.1.O 
policies. New York’s council leaders 
James Durkin, president of the leftist 
office workers, and Saul Mills (picture, 
above right)—have refused to do so 
They contend that the national C.1.O0 
can’t “dictate policy” to industrial cow: 
cils. Only rank-and-file unionists who 
are included in the council, according 
to the council leaders, can make dec 
sions on issues. 

e Dynamite—If the situation hadn 
been packed with left-wing dynamit 
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Murray could have revoked the charter 
of the New York council. A right-wing 
oiganization in New York urged him 
to switch official recognition from the 
ieft wing to their group. Murray refused 
to act without a hearing on charges 
against the leftists, and a formal report 
to the C.I.O. executive board. 

Murray’s reluctance to take imme- 
diate strong action was no sign of 
squeamishness. Rather, it was a consid- 
ered move to prevent ousted leftist lead- 
as from assuming a ‘martyr’ role. 
The three-man investigating panel will 
report to the executive board just be- 
fore C.1.O.’s national convention. And 
whatever the board decides to do can be 
reviewed without delay by delegates to 
the convention—which opens in Port- 
land, Ore., on Nov. 22. 

The New York situation is being han- 

dled with scrupulous attention to dem- 
ocratic processes for a major reason: 
C.1.O. is convinced that a successful 
purge in New York City might under- 
mine almost all of the leftist union bloc 
in:©.1.0. 
e Setbacks—T/he leftists have had some 
major setbacks since C.I.O. met in Bos- 
ton last year. They lost the important 
National Maritime Union when Joseph 
Curran, its president, won a bitter fight 
against the left wing. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Wayne County (Detroit) 
industrial union councils moved firmly 
to the right after turbulent elections. 
So did C.1.O. groups in Illinois, In- 
diana, and several other states. 

Right-wing unionists in Evansville, 
Ind., gave pro-Communist workers their 
walking papers from the unions and— 
more significantly—even from the shops. 
(he groundswell knocked an avowed 
Communist, William Sentner, out of 
his key job as president of the St. 
Louis district of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 

The series of setbacks—plus noncom- 
pliance with the ‘laft-Hartley require- 
ment of non-Communist oaths—has laid 
leftist unions vulnerable to raiding. 
U. E. alone has lost about 25,000 mem- 
bers. 
¢ Still Strong—Despite the reverses, the 
C.1.O. left wing is still strong. It claims 
to represent about 1.2-million workers 
(of whom only 30,000, at most, are 
actually Communists). This is one-fifth 
of the entire C.I.O. 

The leftists’ strategy so far has been 
to make whatever sacrifices that might 
be necessary to stay in C.1.O. Now 
there are indications of a change in 
policy. Left-wing locals in New York 
recently withdrew from the right-wing 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union—which had ordered officers of 
the locals to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits. Secessionists denied that their 
move was intended as a test of the abil- 
ity of leftist leaders to take unions out 


of C.LO. 
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It’s painless when you 


call us for STAINLESS 





SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


for Steel Users 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


CHICAGO (90) 


1319 Wabansia Ave., 


@ Now you can get all the Stainless 
Steel you need—right away. All you 
have to do is contact one of our eleven 
warehouses—the one nearest you. 

For example, No. 2B Finish Sheets: 
We have sufhcient stocks to supply 
your requirements completely. These 
are Sheets that have proved their 
excellence in all kinds of services. And 
No. 4 Finish Sheets—noted for their 
uniformly high quality — also are 
available to fill your needs. Bars — 
meeting high standards of machin- 
ability; Plates—in sizes up to 120” 
wide and 360” long; Tubing—welded 
and seamless; Pipe, Angles, Channels, 
Welding Electrodes—in all standard 
grades and specifications . . . all these 
are ready for immediate delivery in 
adequate supply. 

And remember, you have complete 
access to the advice of our engineers 
in helping you select the grades of 
U-S-S Stainless best fitted to your 
particular jobs. Free technical bul- 
letins and booklets — detailing the 
many and varied uses of U-S-S Stain- 
less—also are supplied on request. 
And we issue an up-to-date *Inven- 
tory Bulletin, once a month, which 
contains a full listing of our Stainless 
stocks. 

So, when you need Stainless — 
quickly or for your going needs—just 
call our nearest warehouse. You'll get 


action! 


*If you use Stainless and are not re- 
ceiving our monthly Inventory Bul- 


letin, write for it now. 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


BRunswick 8-2000 


P.O. Box MM 


BALTIMORE (3) 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., 


EDmondson 4900 


P. O. Box 2036 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 


MILWAUKEE (1) 
NEWARK (1), N.J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 
SAN FRANCISCO (1) 









TWIN CITY 


UN ITED 


176 Lincoln St., (Alliston 34), 
P. O. Box 42 


1394 East 39th St. 


2087 East Slauson Avenue 
P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 


4027 W .Scott St., P.O. Box 2045 


Foot of Bessemer St., 
P.O. Box 47 


1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 
311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 
1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 


2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


STA t.ES 


STadium 2-9400 


HEnderson 5750 
LAfayette 0102 


Mitchell 5-7500 
Bigelow 3-5920 


9 REctor 2-6560—BErgen 3-1614 


Allegheny 4200 
LUcas 0440 


MArket 1-4988 
(Trans-Bay only) ENterprise 1-0017 
NEstor 7311 
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NO DANGER 


When powerful forces are employed 


plant processes there is always danger of 


explosion and fire with loss of property 
and life. consotipaTeD Safety Relief 
Valves provide extra safeguards to elimi- 
nate hazards and give certain protection, 
The high fixed capacity of CONSOLIDATED 
Valves cannot be changed accidentally. 
There will be no leaks even under dis- 
chi irge piping stresses. Ask your plant 
engineer to write to us for full details. 


MME 

ara CONSOLIDATED 
im SAFETY RELIEF VALVES BS 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Makers of Consolidated Sof ety ond Relief Volves, ‘American 


industrial Instruments, Har ck Valves, and Ashcroft Gauges, 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit Lifter’ Hoists, 
and other lifting speciaitie 


now 








Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 























T-H Change Due? 


Collapse of union-shop 
poll in building trades may be 
tip-off on amendment to do 
away with election clause. 


Plans for a union-shop election 
among building trades employees in De- 
troit have been dropped. ‘That action 
may be a tip-off to the first change in 
the ‘T'aft-Hartley law. 

e Broad Backing—l’here is strong bipar- 
tisan support for passage of a ‘1-H 
amendment early in 1949 which would 
do away with the present union-shop 
requirement. Under this requirement, 
employees must vote, in advance, on 
whether they want their union to ask 
an employer for a union-shop contract. 

Such an amendment was almost 
passed during the last session of Con- 
gress. It failed only because of a tech- 
nicality. Even greater pressure for pas- 
sage is expected next year. It will come 
from: 

Government officials, who argue that 
the union-shop election requirement 
is costly, time-consuming, and almost 
meaningless: Voters have rejected 
union-shop proposals in less than 2% of 
the elections held so far. 

Management, which has decided that 
union-shop polls help the union and 
hurt the employer in contract bargain- 
ing. It feels that union-shop authoriza- 
tion becomes a vote of confidence for 
the union and a mandate to negotiators 
to get a union-shop clause in the con- 
tract. (Many employers’ have had to 
agree to a union shop instead of the 
maintenance-of-dues clause which they 
offered as a substitute. Union negotia- 
tors said flatly that they couldn't go 
back to the membership without a 
union shop after members had voted 
for it.) 

Unions, who discount management’s 
theory that union-shop polls help labor; 
they argue that the elections are just 
so much needless red-tape. 

e Two Bills in Sight—lThere are two 
proposals so far for eliminating the 
union-shop election requirement. 

One, by Sen. Irving Ives, would drop 
the election requirement for all unions 
that comply with the T-H law; it would 
still deny union-shop contracts to 
noncomplying unions (BW —Oct.16'45, 
p16). 

The other, by Rep. Gerald W. 
Landis, would drop the election require- 
ment completely. Even a noncomply- 
ing union would be allowed to sign a 
union-shop contract. 

e Why the Difference—There’s an in- 
teresting reason for the difference be- 
tween the two bills. Sen. Ives drafted 
his version with employers of left-wing 









unions in mind, 
drop the curb on union-shop con: 
completely would help left-wing g: 


It recognizes th 


keep control of plants. Empk 
would either have to join the unio 
forfeit their jobs. 

Rep. Landis prepared his version 
an eye on John L. Lewis’ United \ 
Workers. Landis, a former mine-w: 
from Indiana, would like to clear 
way for U.M.W., to get union-shop 
tracts. The union can’t get them 
because Lewis and other leaders re: 
to sign non-Communist afhdavits. 
e The Detroit Problem—The col! 
of the building trades poll in Det 
was what really jelled the union-s! 





Pay Differentials 


If you run a New York de- 
partment store, you pay your 
“average” refrigerator salesman 
$172.33 a week. In Atlanta, 
you would pay $111.88. 

The girl who operates the 
Atlanta store elevator makes 
$19.11 a week; the operator in 
the New York store gets 
$35.34 if a woman, or $40.46 
if a man. 

These are some examples of 
how average earnings vary in 66 
nonsupervisory jobs in depart- 
ment and women’s ready-to- 
wear stores in 16 cities. They 
are taken from a survey pub- 
lished this week by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. BLS 
checked 180 stores that em- 
ploy more than 100 workers in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dal- 
las, Denver, New Orleans, New 
York, Oakland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
Providence, St. Paul, Seattle, 
Toledo, and Washington. 

Sellers of major appliances 
prov ed to be the biggest earn- 
ers in 10 of the 16 cities. Men 
selling furniture and bedding 
were tops in five others. Floor- 
covering salesmen rated high- 
est in one city, Oakland. 

Here’s the range of average 
weekly earnings in typical de- 
partments: 


Women’s suit and 

coat saleswomen $37.14-5 
Women’s dresses. . 
Women’s accesso- 

OEE ~ Ach cutest $31.66-$46.94 
Notions & trim 

WE ia tis o's $26.71-$38.42 
Women’s fitters.. $33.78-$56.25 


Women _ elevator 

Wes. cana aie ms $19.11-$39.59 
Women cashier- 

wrappers ...... $22.45-$36.27 
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soblem. Reason: The election was 
scheduled to be the second “laboratory” 
test Of area union-shop polling—result 
§ months of study on how to handle 
NLRB elections in the building trades 
field. 

NLRB’s tentative plans were for 600 
to 700 area elections (some statewide) 
vith board personnel, unions, and em- 
ployers cooper ating. ‘The estimated cost 
of polling 2 .5- million building trades 
employees was set at $1.5-million. 
eThe First Poll—A test election in 
yestern Pennsylvania indicated that the 
plan would work—provided NLRB could 
mobilize a big enough staff, and got the 
full cooperation of bosses and unions. 
Its result: 81% of all eligible employees 
ind 88% of all who actually voted were 
in favor of a union-shop contract 

The Detroit test was to be a bigger 
me, involving more workers and a 
broader cross-section of unions and em 
lovers. 

But the Detroit plans broke down 
vhen a large employer association—the 
Detroit Home Builders’ Assn.—refused 
to help in the vote. Most members are 
contractors who operated under open- 
shop contracts until 1941. When they 
signed up with A.F.L. unions in that 
year, it was with the understanding that 
they would never join with general con 
tractors in union negotiations. The as 
sociation told NLRB that its separate 
bargaining position might be jeopard 
ized if it took part in the union-shop 
election. 
¢ Not an Isolated Case—There are many 
similar situations throughout the coun- 
try. Many home builders have been 
and some still are) open-shop employ- 
ers. Their reaction could be expected to 
be the same as that in Detroit. 

Recognizing this, NLRB dropped its 
whole election plan for the building 
trades. Other union-shop elections may 
be suspended later, if there’s assurance 
that congressional action will be forth- 
coming. NLRB feels that it can’t very 
well drop elections for one group and 
require them for others. 


Rubber-Union Unity 
Passes First Test 


Management got new notice this 
week that the United Rubber Workers 
C.1.O.) really intends to tighten union 
ranks. N. H. Eagle, organizational di- 
rector and a factional storm-center, was 
ousted by U.R.W.’s president, L. S. 
Buckmaster. The executive board ap 
proved the dismissal even though it is 
controlled by the anti-Buckmaster fac 
tion; it ratified Buckmaster’s appoint 
ment of Fleet Perrine for the job. 
¢ Test—The two U.R.W. factions 
Buckmaster and his opposition—split 
810-808 in an election showdown this 
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Magnet works upstairs 





EED more storage space? With 
fs vsetnas tools, your solution 
may be three-dimensional use of 
space you now have — instead of 
adding costly square footage. 

Many shipping and receiving de- 
partments have expanded storage 
facilities upward through the use 
of Ohio lifting magnets. Coils of 
steel strip in one plant, for example, 
are delivered from the mill strapped 
to wooden pallets. A powerful 
Ohio Magnet, suspended from an 
overhead transfers 5500 
pound bundles from truck to weigh- 
ing scales to “upstairs” storage in 
time-saving, space-saving magnet- 
minutes! 


crane, 


Can you unload a40,000 pound truck 
load of steel in only eight minutes ? 





Investigate the advantages of Ohio 
Magnets for lifting —and separa- 
tion —of ferrous and partially 
ferrous metals. Write today to Ohio 
—25 years a leader in magnetic 
materials handling and sebaration. 
The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5920 
Maurice Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ty — 
Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 


OO 


MAGNETS 
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KEYSTONE 
Galvanized MB 
Spring Wire 


<= 


Keystone’s new Galvanized MB Wire offers improved 
corrosion resistance. It gives added life and strength to 
mechanical springs subject to rust and corrosion. This is 
due to Keystone’s unique method of galvanizing the wire 
before it is cold-drawn. The drawing process smooths 
and hardens the galvanized finish, increasing its lasting 
qualities remarkably. Other advantages are its lustre- 
bright, shiny smooth finish . . . even, uniform temper... 
and high tensile strength. 


Whatever your industrial wire problem might be, Key- 
stone’s wire specialists can help solve them for you. You 
are welcome to call on them at any time. 








& WIRE 
ILLINOIS 


STEEL 
PEORIA 7, 


KEYSTONE 
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month (BW —Oct.2'48,p102). ‘I! 
conclusive balloting brought a 
drive for leadership unity. The firs: 
of whether it could be had came o; 
Eagle issue. 

Perrine has been an internationa 
resentative and a field aide of Eagle || 
is a member of Goodrich Local 5, 
is headed by George R. Bass—non 
leader of the anti-Buckmaster facti 
U.R.W. However, Perrine hasn't 
deeply involved in the long fact 
fight. So he was acceptable to B 
master, too. 

e Unsettled—The compromise in 
choice of an organizational directo: 
only one unsettled issue between B 
master and his board. It involves 
gaining policy. Buckmaster has b 
criticized by the board as “ultra 
servative” in his handling of negot 
tions; he has deplored the “bombast 
tactics which board members pret 
The question this week in mana 
ment’s mind is an important one \ 
the U.R.W. compromise be reflected 
bargaining sessions in 1949? 


Making It Formal 


Higher Walsh-Healey wage 
minimums merely confirm going 
rates. Labor’s chief gain: e 
backstop in future wage fights. 


Higher minimum wage requirement 
in government contracts wont cau 
any marked changes in contractors’ pay 
rolls. ‘he program set in motion b 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Vobin is lit 
tle more than a political gesture towar 
unions—a Labor Dept. testimonial t 
pay rates already firmly established 
labor contracts. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contract 
Act of 1936 provides that contracto1 
doing government work must pay thi 
“prevailing minimum” wage. It applic 
to public contracts amounting to $10) 
000 or more in 42 industries. 

e Two Changes—Last week, Tobin use: 
the authority given him under the law 
to announce that Walsh-Healey min: 
mums are going to be changed. As a 
start, he said, minimum pay requir 
ments on contracts would be raised a 
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of Nov. 16 in two industries: 

Textiles from a 1943 minimum rat 
of 40¢ an hour to 87¢. “Learners” ma 
be paid 80¢ an hour for the first si 
weeks they are employed. 

Men’s Hat and Cap—The new min 
mum will be 85¢; it will replace the 674: 
rate that has been in effect since 1944 
The starting rate for auxiliary worker 
has been raised from 40¢ to 65¢ an 
hour. 

Earlier this year, Tobin upped a min 
imum in the suit and coat branch of 
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the uniform and clothing industry to 
g5¢ an hour from 60¢. 

e More to Come—Other changes are 
expected. Unions are urging ‘Tobin to 
give blanket recognition to existing pay 
scales in all 42 industries on the Walsh 
Healey list. 

Some of the proposed revisions: Cot 
ton garment and allied industries, from 
40¢ to 75¢; leather and sheeplined jack 
ets, from 424¢ to 85¢; outdoor jackets 
and wool uniform trousers, branches of 
uniform and clothing industry, from 
40¢ to 85¢. 

Unions also are trying to get the +2 

industry Walsh-Healey list extended. 
They complain that it doesn’t cover 
workers in many plants that have gov 
ernment contracts. 
e No Tangible Gains—As management 
sees it, the whole affair is a tempest in 
a teapot. Obviously, it’s good politics 
at this time to raise the minimums, but 
what’s to be gained otherwise? 

In the present tight labor market, 

few employers—union or nonunion—pay 
less than the new or proposed Walsh 
Healey minimum rates. More than 90% 
of the southern textile industry, for ex- 
ample, is paving a 94¢ minimum; hir- 
ing would be tough at the new Walsh 
Healey 87¢ rate—and almost impossible 
at lower wage levels. 
e Formal Recognition—Even so, the 
Fextile Workers Union of America 
,C.1.0.) petitioned for an increase in 
the Walsh-Healey minimum. It asked 
for formal recognition for its 87¢ hourly 
minimum which prevailed generally be 
fore recent textile pay hikes (BW — 
Aug.14'48,p96). At hearings, the union 
fought hard for its increase. Other 
unions also made a determined fight. 

I'he unions didn’t undertake the cam- 
paign with any expectation,that work 
ers would get wage hikes. They agreed 
that “very few—if any’’ employers are 
paying less. 
® Reasons—The unions 
recognition of “prevailing” 
two reasons: 

(1) The orders will have prestige 
value: they sound and look good to 
members, and they may help later if 
unions have to fight a cut in wages. 

(2) They may stand the unions in 
good stead in a 1949 campaign to raise 
minimum wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to 60¢ or 70¢. This act 
now sets a 40¢ minimum wage for all 
covered workers in interstate commerce. 
Labor says this provision of the law “has 
been obsolete for a long time. It’s being 
retained only because some Congress- 
men think the 40¢ wage rate will come 
back.” 

Tobin’s revision in the Walsh-Healey 
minimum rates drew quick fire from 
Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. The retiring 
chairman of the House Labor Commit- 
tee called for repeal of the “unneces- 
sary” Walsh-Healev act. 


want formal 
wages for 
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Some people light cigarettes 
with $100 bills... 


BusinessmMEN — the ones who stay in 


know how important their records 


business 


are. Their deeds, contracts, accounts receivable 
and other documents are usually carefully guarded 


against loss or theft. Record vaults are built to be 





burglar-proof. € But there’s another dan- 


documents 


often overlooked — fire. Business 
may be many times as valuable as the 
building in which they’re stored. Yet 
they're seldom adequately fire-protected. 
And many a business has gone up in 


smoke along with its records! { There’s 


on 
iN 


valuable papers, leave them illegible. ( COz, -———-_N 
aes 2 [=< 
i & 


quickly — and leave the documents dry, clean, un- 


a simple way to guard your records . . . install 


a Kidde* carbon dioxide (COz) extinguishing 






system. Ordinarily, of course, you’d use water 


to quench fires in paper. But water may soak \ 
pouring into the vault, will put out flames 


stained. Fire damage is kept to a minimum — and 
there’s no other damage at all! © Like to know 
more about this type of protection? 


*Also known as ‘*LUX"’ 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


The words “Kidde” and “Lux” ond the Kidde seal are 
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Second Edition, 284 pp., illustrated, $3.50 Industry Cuts Its Injury Rate 


You can get greater volume at lo or cost 
with these successful n ad Oo P —— 
eee en caurede  ovecnaay (he Bureau of Labor Statistics finds panes Injuries per Million Man-Hours 
problems of routing, scheduling, patching, “a very favorable trend in manufactur- 20 
nspecting, and following-up ‘ on prac- , : 
tical experience, reflect irrent factory ing safety.” Its figures show that dis- 

ethods in more than 185 representative com- 
panies in all types of industric abling work injury rates declined in prac- 

Foto Fn gma “in ~oend ds “ te care tically all industries in 1947 (chart, 
ind actual industrial cases, Operation an- [| above). ‘The over-all downtrend in dis- 
ilysis—budgeting costs—preparing a master A ~*~ i - x re 
schedule—translating orders into produetion— | ability injuries continued during the first 

ollo 1 on - “record keeping — 
these and up — nape wither planning and control | two quarters of this year (chart, right). 
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caacenkae turing industries "show there All Manufacturing 
Forecasting of sales and } action volume— were 16.9 injuries per million man-hours Industries 
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classification and identificatior master route 
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of expense distribution. Put this handy volume quarter. This was the lowest point the 
» workK oOo our roduction ne 2 ig. elp ° 
1 develop a sound sys- rate had. reached since prewar 1940, 


ate problem-areas and 


1 of controls for you lant . = po 
omen: ab es when it stood at 15.3. (This was up a 


Check these 15 “how-to” chapters: little from 14.9 in 1939.) Injury  fre- 
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. Production Analysis Identification In 1947. lumbering was by far the © BUSINESS WEEK 
5. Relating Budgeting 13. Quality Control f, 
to Production 14. Relating Cost to most haz: irdous manufacturing industry. eS eS 
7. Routing of Opera- Production oe oe ee ee ail 
tions and Processes 15. Coordination The safest was the apparel industry—but 1947 1948 
it was the only one of the inajor indus- 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION . . ie seh 
pmerwrnr ee - 1 tries which ort an mcrease im ime manufacturing activities, which usually 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. juries during 1947. would be expected to result in dispro 
;? 330 W. 42nd St.. N.Y.C., 18, N.Y. (Figures used in BUSINESS WEEK'S top portionately greater increase in injuries 
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CONTROL for 19 days’ examination on approval chart of i injury frequency rates by indus- the drop in disabling injuries in manu 
n 10 days will remit $ 0, plus a few cents » . ~ - . 
| postage, or return book postpaid. * try group are based on BLS figures facturing (from 541,500 in 1946 to 
te which do not include all branches of i i- 539,000 in 1947) actually represents a 
l xs dustry in cach group. But there is suff- very favorable trend in manufacturing 
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Machinists Lose 


NLRB says strikers can't 
yote in bargaining election if 
they have been permanently 
replaced by other workers. 







Federal labor laws no longer protect 

“economic strikers’—those who quit 
jobs hoping to force the boss to accept 
union contract terms. ‘The ‘laft-Hart- 
ley law permits the employer to hire re- 
placements to keep his plant operating. 
And he doesn’t have to give strikers 
their jobs back after the walkout. Strik- 
ers who are permanently replaced can’t 
vote in a union representation election; 
their status as “employees” has been 
forfeited. 
e Support—'lhis week an important de- 
cision by the National Labor Relations 
Board reafhrmed these 1-H provisions. 
As a result, the independent Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists lost bargain- 
ing rights at the Pipe Machinery Co. in 
Cleveland. Members have been on a 
year-long strike there for a second-round 
wage increase. 

I.A.M. was one of the first unions to 
comply with the T-H law; now it is one 
of its bitterest critics. Blasting the de- 
cision, it protested that NLRB had 
given employers authority to break 
strikes by “hiring strikebreakers, desig- 
nating them as permanent, and an- 
nouncing a reduction in work force as a 
result of business lost during a strike.” 
e Interpretation Only—NLRB - sug- 
gested that I.A.M. address its com- 
plaints to Congress rather than the 
board. It pointed out that all it can do 
is interpret the law as it is written on 
the statute books. 

NLRB’s problem in the Pipe Ma- 
chinery Co. case was simply one of de- 
ciding whether strikers had been _per- 
manently replaced. If they had been, 
the move disqualified them from voting 
in a collective bargaining election. 
These are the facts it had to work with: 
¢ History—I.A.M. members in the Pipe 
Machinery Co, plant struck Feb. 17, 
1947, in a wage dispute. At that time 
there were 117 shop employees. After 
three months of off-and-on contract 
talks, the company decided to reopen 
the plant. It notified strikers that they 
would be replaced if they did not report 
to jobs within four days. It also began 
recruiting new workers. 

Most of the strikers did not go back. 
"he new employees organized an inde- 
pendent union. Early this vear they pe- 
titioned for a_ bargaining election. 
1.A.M. intervened. NLRB ordered em- 
ployees polled, with two unions and “no 
union” listed on ballots. It permitted 
both strikers and those working in the 
plant to vote—but sealed all of the 148 
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"WHAT A DIFFERENCE THIS IMPROVED 
HAMMERMILL BOND MAKES! OUR 
LETTERS LOOK SO MUCH NICER ON IT! 
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IT ERASES BEAUTIFULLY, 
TOO. NO RETYPING OF A 
WHOLE LETTER BECAUSE 
OF ONE LITTLE MISTAKE! 














IMPROVED HAMMERMILL BOND is 
the whitest Hammermill Bond 


ever produced. Typing and print- 







ing stand out with new sparkle. 







New sturdiness and firmness of 


body, too, make it stand up in 







your files and your mail. See it! 


(Compare it for yourself! 






» Mail the coupon now for FREE Sample Book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors...and the brighter, 
purer white... also matching envelopes. 


f 










ele] Sizer mea. | 3 WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
























Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Please send “me — FREE — the sample book showing the improved 
Hammermill Bond, and include Packet of Letterhead-size sheets. 






Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 





Name 
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eer eer: 
Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM ‘today 


Orders and reorders prove it. Yes, 
prove that KNOX HOMES are the 
leaders in the prefabricated home 


construction field. 


KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON . GEORGIA 
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INVITATION to BUSINESS GROUPS 


I 
During the quieter months of December, 
January and February, 


THE HOMESTEAD 
at Hot Springs, Virginia 
invites small business groups (up to 100) 
wishing to meet in surroundings of dig- 
nity, comfort, and restful beauty. Ideal 
for concentrating on the work at hand, 
away from urban distractions. Every facil- 
ity for making your meeting successful. 
No lost time—overnight from all Eastern 
and Midwestern cities. For information 
write Harold P. Bock, General Manager, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 














WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible, strictest 
confidence. 
Box 1251, 1474 Broadway 
New York 18, N.Y, 








Our Client wants to buy a stake in 
the Pulp & Paper Machinery Business 
* It could be a fully developed 


process or a piece of equipment. 
* Or it might be a patent or 
“patent situation’ covering 
methods or equipment. 
* Or it could be an established 
business in processing equip- 


ment, 
Our client is a well-known equipment 
manufacturer. Please enclose this adver- 
tisement when you write, but do not send 
disclosures of unpatented inventions. 
Your reply will be held in confidence. We 


are compensated by our client. 
re 1)... 4.4 New Products 
7 orge A. 1 codard, Engineer 


1500 Walnut St. - Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Wherever you find it, you find 
a management man 
.. well informed. 











ballots cast~pendimg a board review of 
votes. 

©All Votes Challenged—I.A.M. had 
challenged 74 votes—43 cast by employ- 
ees hired after the strike began, 31 cast 
by pre-strike nonunion employees. The 
new independent union and the com- 
pany also had challenged 74 votes—all 
cast by strikers. 

This week, the board decided against 

I.A.M. and threw out ballots of all 
strikers. It held that some had been per- 
manently replaced and that cutbacks in 
the firm’s operations had wiped out the 
jobs of 43 others. There were now only 
74 “permanent” jobs. 
e Criteria—In deciding that strikers had 
been permanently displaced, NLRB 
listed five considerations which may 
serve as Criteria in future cases: 

(1) None of the strikers made uncon- 
ditional applications for reinstatement. 


(2) All were notified they would be 


replaced if they did not return to jo. , }, 
a specific date. 

(3) Replacements were recr ted 
from the area in which the plant w |, 
cated. 

(4) Replacements had been eng 2¢, 
inthe same type of work in pre. 9. 
employment. 

(5) Replacements testified that hey 
had accepted jobs as permanent an. cy 
pected to stay with the company. 

e No Strikebreaking—NLRB said -}a: 
these tests showed clearly that “st»ike 
breakers” weren’t involved—that icy 
employees actually are “replacemenis.” 

NLRB also accepted the cut in \ ork 
force as normal on the basis of thes 
facts presented by the company: !’x 
war employment was 80 to 85. Ther 
had been a steady decline from the wai 
time peak of 570. And 38 workers wer 
dropped in a cutback six weeks before 


the strike began. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





NON-OPERATING frail unions refuse to set- 
tle for the 10¢ raise accepted by conduc- 
tors and trainmen. President ‘Truman 
will name an emergency board, stave off 
a strike threat for at least 60 days. 


C.1.0. POLITICAL WoRK is now handled 
by 443 Political Action Committees. 
Beneficiaries: Truman, Democratic 
congressional candidates. Distributed: 
2-million pamphlets, 1.5-million con- 
gressional voting records. 


FOREMAN’S ASSN., in a last-ditch con- 
vention at Buffalo, authorized a con- 
tinued legal battle to regain the em- 
ployee status the T-H law took away. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN are employ- 
ees, not independent contractors. The 
Supreme Court settled that when it re- 
fused to review a lower court decision 
against Phoenix Mutual. 


FOOD WORKERS are in interstate com- 
merce if they serve meals to workers in 
an interstate plant. And that brings 
them under the wage-hour law. Cafe- 
teria and canteen workers at Republic 
Steel established this in a federal court 
case against their employer, Factory 
Stores, Inc. 


A UNION “PARADE” in front of a struck 
plant is mass picketing if it has “an 
intimidating and coercive effect’; it’s 
then an unfair labor practice. NLRB 
Trial Examiner Irving Rogosin said so 
this week, ruling against C.1.O. elec- 
trical workers who are on strike against 


Cory Corp., in Chicago. 


GRAIN HANDLERS at five Minneapolis 
St. Paul flour mills have ended a six 
week strike with a pay compromise: | 3¢ 
an hour, retroactive to June 1. 


DOCK EMPLOYERS on the West Coast 
have turned down a new offer by C.1.O 
longshoremen’s chief, Harry Bridges, to 
talk contracts. Efforts by C.1.O. to sct 
tle the dock strike also have collapsed. 


A COMPROMISE on pay has ended a | 
day strike of A.F.L. boilermakers in 
seven western states. They will get 2()¢ 
raises, higher “‘subsistence’’ allowances 
if they work 40 mi. from home. 


A.F.L. LAUNDRY UNION has bought thi 
Paul H. Krauss Co. laundry, in In 
dianapolis, for $20,000. Running a bus 
ness isn’t anything new for the union 
It ran one for several years at Spokan« 


JOHN L. Lewis’ right to appoint dis 
trict and local officers at will was 1 
affirmed at the miners’ convention last 
week. Lewis appointees now head 21 of 
31 districts. A minority effort was mad: 
to suspend Lewis’ right of appointment 
Majority turned it down as “necessar\ 
to the union’s efficiency.” 





The Pictures——Acme—101, 108 
(right); Art Haug-Science  IIlus- 
trated—22 (top right); Harris & 
Ewing—26, 98; Int. News—46, 50, | 
56; McGraw-Hill World News— 
126; Wide World—91 (right), 108 
(left). 
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BUSINESS WEEK Despite exchange guarantees, U. S. investors aren't flocking to Europe. 
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The Economic Cooperation Administration figures that only about $60- 
million will be covered by its guarantees (BW-Jun.19’48,p117) the first year 
of the Marshall Plan. That’s not very much. 










Some deals are now in the making, however. 


The first was announced this week. It’s with Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of 
Boston. It covers an $850,000 investment in a carbon black project in Britain 
(page 125). 

Another will be closed soon in the field of informational media. It’s a 
$230,000 investment by the Motion Picture Export Corp. in western Germany. 

But applications before ECA now come to only $34-million. They cover 
12 industrial projects, 19 investments in informational media. Among them: 
five investments in Britain; four in France; three in the Netherlands; 11 in 
Austria and western Germany. 













e 

Here’s why the guarantee plan isn’t panning out so big: 

Marshall Plan countries have to approve each proposal. This often 
takes months. The European governments screen industrial projects from 
every possible angle. Whether a project saves or earns hard currencies is the 
deciding factor. 

ECA has a tough job in writing the contracts. For example, conversion 
rates have to be worked out for currencies that now have only a nominal value. 

The convertibility guarantee isn't free. It costs the holder 1% a year. 
So, many applicants are thinking twice. 

ECA balks at putting really big sums in one industry or enterprise. For 
example, Standard Oil of New Jersey wanted to put $50-million into a big 
expansion of its refinery near Southampton, England. This looked like too 
much money for ECA. So Standard has withdrawn its application. 

* 

Actually, ECA would be embarrassed by a sudden boom in the guarantee 
business. The Foreign Assistance Act provides $300-million for this purpose. 
The money was to come out of the $1-billion that ECA boss Hoffman raised 
for loans and guarantees by selling notes to the Treasury. 

But about $815-million of the billion is now slated to go into long-term 


loans. That leaves only $185-million for guarantees. 
e 
















































Washington expects East-West trade in Europe to reach $1-billion each 
way in 1948. That's $250-million more than in 1947, 

But ECA wants $1.5-billion each way by 1952 to meet the recovery 
goals it has set. So Hoffman's eyes are turned East. For example, ECA may 
soon O.K. a purchase in Hungary of 900 freight cars for western Germany. 
Estimated cost: $2,250,000. 

However, it’s raw materials and food that western Europe needs most 
from eastern Europe. The big items are timber, coal, potash, grains, non- 
ferrous metals. 

ECA already has financed purchases of $1.8-million worth of Polish 
coal, also close to $1-million worth of potash fertilizer from eastern Germany. 


& 
lran has signed up Overseas Consultants, Inc., to screen a seven-year 


$650-million development program. 
PAGE 119 The plan has already been sketched out in Teheran. It covers agricul- 
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ture, industry, communications, public utilities. Oil revenues will finance it. 
Overseas Consultants was formed in 1947 to make a survey of Japan’s 
industries for the U.S. Army. When this was finished, the corporation dis- 
solved. But it has recently reformed to sell foreign governments American 
know-how. Clifford S. Strike, of F. H. McGraw & Co., is president. 
* 
Paris is edging toward a single exchange rate for the French franc. 





This week the value of the franc was made the same when exchanged 
for soft currencies (like the British pound) as for hard currencies (like the 
dollar). 


True, the exchange setup is still complicated. There’s an official rate of 
214 francs to the dollar. Also a free-market rate of about 315. The rate 
used for exports and imports is an average of the two, or about 265. 


But this is a big improvement on the system used since last January's 
devaluation. Then the franc was devalued more in terms of dollars, Swiss 
francs, and Portuguese escudos than in terms of other (soft) currencies. Thus, 
trade with the U. S. was at the 265 rate (or whatever the average was at a 
given time). But with Britain and Belgium it was at the 214 rate. This 
checked exports to these countries and boosted imports from them. 

e 


Brazil has grandiose plans for setting up its own oil refineries. 





President Dutra wants to carry them out by buying: 

A 45,000-bbl.-a-day refinery from France. It would be government-oper- 
ated, possibly at Belem near the mouth of the Amazon. 

A 20,000-bbl. refinery from Czechoslovakia to be operated at Sao Paulo 
by a private Brazilian company. 

A 10,000-bbl. refinery from the U. S. to be located at Rio de Janeiro 
and run by a private firm. 

Equipment from France to boost the capacity of a refinery at Bahia from 
2,500 to 5,000 bbl. a day. (This refinery is under construction now by M. W. 
Kellogg Co. of New York.) 


e 
Dutra’s first goal is to cut $18-million a year on imports of refined prod- 
ucts. (Last year Brazil spent $75-million for imported petroleum and petro- 
leum products.) The Brazilian president also looks for the day when Brazil 
can exploit its own oil resources. 
Brazil’s new plan is the second warning that oil refining is to be strictly 
a local affair. The first was a law (now before the Brazilian Congress) ban- 
ning outside oil interests in so many words. 
o 





Communist labor leaders in France are pushing the coal strike to a 
showdown. Here’s why: 

(1) The General Confederation of Labor (Communist) is nearly out of 
funds. A victory would replenish its coffers. 

(2) CGT knows that its organizers in the coal mines will be fired if it 
loses the strike (BW-Oct.9’48,p115). 

(3) CGT's case for a big wage boost is getting weaker as the government 
drive against the black market in meat grows stronger. 

e 

It’s pretty certain that the French miners will lose this fight. 

But Communist strategists can still gum things up. They are trying to 
keep maintenance crews out of the mines. If they succeed even for a day or 
two, the mines may be flooded for several months. 
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American Executive Looks at European Steel 


ECA consultant sums up 
problem: to get European steel 
output back to normal and leave 
scrap free for U. S. 


(his week in Washington officials of 
the Economic Cooperation Admuinistra- 
tion have been mulling over a report 
from Paris sizing up the results expected 
from the first year of the Marshall Plan. 
(he report was handed to ECA’s Paris 
headquarters last week end by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 

The OEEC forecast is highly en- 
couraging both as to west Europe's in- 
dustrial output and its trading position. 
One of the things that strikes U.S. off- 
cials is the optimistic forecast for steel. 
e Nearly Normal—According to OKEC, 
production for the year ending June 30, 
1949, should be 50% above 1947, or 
ibout 50-million net tons of ingots and 
castings. This would bring western 
Europe almost back to its prewar out- 
put. (Western Germany, of course, will 
probably not produce even half its pre- 
war total of approximately 20-million 
tons. But increases in other countries 
will almost make up the difference.) 

Barring unforeseen stoppages in any 
f the major producers, this 50-million 
ton goal seems within reach. Output has 
een rising rapidly, especially in west- 
em Germany, Britain, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. Production during the 
frst six months of 1948 was at a rate 
if about 44-million net tons. This was 
27% above the 1947 rate, and 6% 
ibove the target figure. 

But western Europe still has a major 
tak to do before its steel industry is 
solidly reestablished. 
¢An Expert Reports—Last week susi- 
NESS WEEK interviewed Clarence B. 
Randall, vice-president of Inland Steel 
Co., on the subject. Randall spent sev- 
tal months in Europe during the past 
summer as Steel and Coal Consultant 
to ECA. He is regarded as one of the 

best informed U.S. industrialists on 
the problem of European steel. Here is 
1 verbatim transcript of his remarks: 

Promoting the expansion of western 
turope’s steel production is one of the 
biggest jobs the Economic Cooperation 
\dministration has taken on in Europe. 
It's a job that has to be done right if 
western Europe is to be self-supporting 

by the end of the Marshall Plan. 
ECA’s first objective in the case of 
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Clarence B. Randall, vice-president, Inland Steel Co. 


steel is to bring the European industry 
as rapidly as possible to its highest rate 
of productivity with the existing facili- 
ties. 

Judged by this standard, | think it 
may be said that ECA is doing -well. 
Certainly as I visited the various steel- 
making areas of Europe late this sum- 
mer, I found encouraging signs. Men 
were hard at work, production was 
rising, and the general level of produc- 
tion was already above the 1948 target. 


Achieving Normalcy 


However, weste7n Europe’s _ steel 
problem isn’t simply one of raising out- 
put. During my travels around Europe 
I reached the conclusion that the guid- 
mg principle for ECA in handling steel 
should be to achieve normalcy. By this 
I mean a method of operation in steel 
plants that could go on after American 
support terminates. I do not favor arti- 
ficial stimuli that might temporarily in- 
crease metallics, if the method of pro- 
duction could not be continued over a 
long period of years. 

For example, I believe that the steel 
industry of the Ruhr, of Belgium, of 
Luxembourg, and of northern France 
should be based primarily upon the in- 
digenous raw materials—the iron ores of 
Lorraine and coal from the Ruhr. 


It seems to me natural for the ore of 
Lorraine to move to the Ruhr and for 
coke to be returned from the Ruhr to 
Lorraine in the same equipment; this 
makes a logical transportation arrange- 
ment. 

But there are barriers to such an ex 
change. They are largely psvchological. 
The German coal miner is not enthusi 
astic at mining coal which will become 
coke for French steel plants. On the 
Other hand, the average Frenchman 
doesn’t want French iron ore used to 
help German recovery. French politi 
cians have been slow to expedite the 
movement of Lorraine ore to the Ruhr 
Likewise, French officialdom has gone 
slowly in permitting Lorraine ore to 
move into Belgium and Luxembourg 
This has been done with the idea of 
exerting pressure to let more German 
coke reach French steel plants. 

The net result of these restrictive 
practices with respect to Lorraine or 
has been to accelerate from the Ruhr, 
from Belgium, and from Luxembourg 
demand for the verv high grade ore 
from the Kiruna deposit of Sweden. In 
addition to these unprecedented de- 
mands for Swedish ore, there is heavy 
buving by Britain and there are also 
substantial tonnages moving from Swe- 
den to the U.S. 

Fortunately, these 


strong pressures 
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meet intelligent management in Swe- 
den. ‘The ore industry in that country is 
honestly trying to produce the maxi- 
mum tonnage possible and to deal fairly 
with all claimant nations. Nevertheless, 
those pressures could be relieved if the 
psychological barriers surrounding the 
ores of Lorraine could be broken and 
free movement established. 

What is needed is an over-all view- 
point that looks at the economy of 
western Europe as an entirety. Fortu- 
nately, the intelligent men who are 
studying these problems in the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co- 
operation in Paris are working toward 
this goal. 


Metallurgical Practice 


[he use of Swedish ore in continental 
steel plants is not the only artificial stim- 
ulus that has been suggested to bring 
about an immediate, 


metallics. 

Another is to change metallurgical 
practice in the Ruhr so that substantial 
tonnages of steel scrap would be charged 
in the blast furnaces. After struggling 
with that idea during my entire period 
of service in Europe, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was unwise. In the first 
place it is abnormal. ‘To understand 
that statement one must know the 
basic difference between steel produc- 
tion on the European continent and 
in the U.S. That difference centers 
around the basic Bessemer process, or 
“le Tomas,” as it is called over there. 

Here in the U.S. we are an open- 
hearth industry. We must charge ap- 
proximately 50% of scrap or the process 
will not work metallurgically. Not so 
over there. The ores of Europe are high 
in phosphorus. The difference between 
the basic Bessemer, which is typical of 
a steel plant on the Continent, and the 
Bessemer converter that brightens the 
skyline here is that by changing the 
refractory brick lining from acid to 
basic, the European steel industry made 
possible the chemical reaction with the 
phosphorus. The net result is that good 
steel comes from the European con- 
verter, but the phosphorus goes to the 
slag. And that slag is an indispensable 
byproduct. It is fertilizer, which is 
urgently needed by the lean and hun- 
gry soils of central E urope. 

‘Now if you charge scrap in the blast 
furnace you are, by hypothesis, using 
metal that contains no phosphorus. You 
will therefore ultimately recover from 
the basic Bessemer a slag that. is not 
suitable for fertilizer, As a result, you 
will have to import phosphate rock from 
the U.S. or North Africa, or employ 
some other synthetic fertilizer. 

In Europe you speak of a balanced 
steel plant. That means that vou first 
build your Tomas. Then, in processing 
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although abnor- 
mal, increase in the production of ide 





those ingots, you create perhaps 30% 
of internal scrap. You then build along- 
side the Tomas enough open hearths to 
work that internal scrap. But when you 
have a balanced plant, you do not em- 
ploy country scrap. Consequently, in 
the normal economy before the war, 
when Hitler was not trying to hoard 
metallics, all of the group of countries 
under discussion were scrap exporters. 

This brings me back to the point that 
it would seem wise for Europe to re- 
build a normal steel industry, free of 
artificial stimuli, that will rely upon the 
indigenous raw materials to the fullest 
possible extent. 


The Scrap Problem 


Of course, one of the most torturing 
questions Europe this summer was 
that of scrap. It was disconcerting to me 
to discover on my arrival in Europe that 
there were six agencies dealing with the 
question of German scrap: (1) U.S.- 


British military government in Ger- 


many; (2) the Economic Committee for 
Europe, a United Nations body at 
Geneva; (3) the steel committee of 
OEEC in Paris; (4) ECA, which has 
obligations under the Foreign Assistance 
Act to deal with scrap as a strategic 
material; (5) the U.S. State Dept., 
and (6), the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

I felt that that was an intolerable 
situation. It was my view that all the 
Marshall Plan countries had a right to 
be heard on this subject; also that some 
simple way should be found by which 
the difficult question of scrap allocation 
could be handled under the auspices of 
OEEC, with full protection to Amer- 
ican interests. 

Fortunately a solution to this prob- 
lem seems to be at hand. In the U. S- 
British scrap agreement announced 
Oct. 1, provision is made for set- 
ting up in Paris an ad hoc committee 
of representatives of the U.S. and each 
of the OEEC nations. This special 
committee is not to be under the juris- 
diction of the OEEC Council but is to 
keep in close touch with the Council 
and its committees. 

The new committee is to make rec- 
ommendations on the distribution of 
scrap exports from western Germany 
and other Marshall Plan countries, al- 
though decisions with respect to actual 
exports will be left in the hands of 
exporting countries. In the case of the 
Bizonal area of Germany, final authority 
over exports remains in the hands of the 
U.S. and British military governments. 

The U.S.-British scrap agreement has 
also solved the problem of scrap alloca- 
tions as between the United States and 
Britain. One of the most troublesome 
questions to date has been the differ- 
ence of opinion on what constitutes 
“booty” scrap. To the Americans, booty 
was enemy material captured in enemy 





hands. But to the British it was broa: 
than that and they have taken as bo 
several hundred thousand tons of sc 
which Americans regarded as leg 
mately belonging in the commer 
category. By the terms of the agi 
ment, the taking of booty will end af 
the British receive a final shipment 
75,000 tons. The U.S. is to get 75, 


tons to correspond to this, but paym« it 
will be made in our we 
From now on the U.S. and Bri 


are to get equal ale of Geri 
scrap. Not including future allocati: 
which may amount to 500,000 ¢ 
apiece by Oct. 1, 1949, each count 
to get 300,000 tons, plus the 75, 
tons each to close out the booty q 
tion. 

Of course, as everyone knows, 
chief reason why scrap exports fi 
Germany stagnated for a long time wa 
the internal exchange question. Rub 
scrap is privately owned. And so | 
as inflation continued, the private ow nc 
instinctively held on to his scrap as a 
hedge against inflation. ‘The curre: 
reform in western Germany change 
that. And scrap began to flow. 

But immediately the very difficult 
question arose of how to arrive at a 
price for export. General Clay favor 
the removal of economic controls. But 
no one yet has found a way to free ex 
port trade; and as long as every trans 
action has to take pl. ice with and 
through =the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, there has to be a controlled 
price. From time to time there has been 
disagreement between the British and 
American occupation officials as to what 
that control price should be. But appar 
ently a decision has now been reached 
on a uniform price which will be satis- 
factory to both parties. 

There is one phase of the scrap prob- 
lem that is not well understood in 
Europe and it is this: Often I heard the 
view advanced that no scrap should be 
exported from Germany. It was urged 
that this was a metallic resource which 
should be kept within Europe to sup- 
port the economy of western Europe 
At first glance that sounds plausible. 

The thing that is wrong with it is 
this: We in the U.S. must have scrap 
or our open hearths will not function 
But our scrap reservoir is complete!) 
drained. Since 1939, we have been 
shipping abroad enormous quantities of 
steel for which there has been no scrap 
returned such as would have come to 
our mills had that amount of steel _ 
proce essed or consumed in the U.S. 
is only the fact that for 50 years we 
have been accumulating scrap in th 
U.S. that has made that possible. But 
that supply is exhausted. 

Consequently, it seems to me clea: 
that Europe cannot both keep its scrap 
within its borders and at the same tin 
continue to ask for imports of finished 
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| BITUMINOUS COAL... 





This kitchen of a miner's home, located in the 
heart of a highly mechanized U. S. coal field, 
illustrates graphically how living conditions 
of coal miners continue to keep pace with 
improvements in their working conditions. 

Today, in fact, about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s bituminous coal miners—over 260,000 
of them— either own their own homes, or rent 
from private landlords. And among the re- 
maining third, who now rent from their com- 
panies, there is a growing trend to buy the 
houses they live in. 

Home ownership among miners is increas- 
ing. This is largely due to the exceptionally 





LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 





this is a coal miner’s kitchen 












rapid improvement in American coal miners’ 
earnings over the past several years. 

Today the coal industry pays its men higher 
average wages than are paid by any other 
major industry. 

Though not all U. S. miners live in homes as 
beautifully equipped as the one shown above, 
the high wages paid by the coal industry make 
possible more and more homes like this in coal 


mining areas. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








































FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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I find a great deal of interest in t 
country about what the capital-go 
program is to be for the steel indu 
of Europe. American businessmen \ 
to know what sums of American do 
are to be expended to establish 
steel industries in Europe or to en] 
and modernize existing plants. 

No clear answer can be given to | 
question as yet. But I think it is 
to say that the principal program | 
will be advanced, at least on the (¢ 
tinent, is that of France. At presei 
new strip mill is being built by Umi 
Engineering in this country, to be 
cated in the north of France. Howey: 
this had been financed before the an 
nouncement of ECA. 

Whether or not France should hay 
another strip mill is one of the in 
portant questions ECA must eventual 


This powerful little hammer (we make ‘em 
in larger sizes, too—up to 5000 lbs.) is 
ideal for any shop where machinery re- 
pair or maintenance work is carried on. 
You can save time and money and often 
make a better repair part than you can 
buy or make by casting or welding. When 
you need a replacement part in a hurry, 
that’s where a Chambersburg Pneumatic 
will pay for itself. Self-contained hammer 
and compressor, independent of air or 
steam lines, it can be located anywhere. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
50 Derbyshire Street 
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Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic powér, jet 
propulsion, new mining and processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc, You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own ...so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 






Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 





Minerals Photography 
Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


It Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues oi 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 











face. The corollary to that is where su 
a plant should be located if built, an 
whether it is a proper question 
Americans to have an opinion about 

I hear it said sometimes that suc! 
plant should not be built with America 
money until the market has been sur 
veyed and proved adequate. I am afraid 
however, that it is not quite that simp| 
In the U.S., strip mills were not built 
after market surveys. The market was 
created by the mill. If our objective is 
to make it possible for France to bal 
ance imports with exports, an addi 
tional strip mill might bring into being 
the manufacturing that would be re 
quired to produce the needed exports. 


Exporting to U. S. 


Another tremendously _ interesting 
question that ECA faces with respect 
to steel is this: Should we forbid ship 
ments of steel from Belgium and Lux- 
embourg to the U.S. and other world 
markets so that Europe won’t need so 
much of our steel? This question raises 
in my mind the basic philosophical 
dilemma of ECA. Paul Hoffman has 
taken the position that it is not his 
function to impose an economic system 
or program on Europe. It is for the 16 
nations acting in mutual cooperation 
through OEEC to create their own pro 
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that suggestion. The first is that again 
we are trying to create normalcy and 
yur goal is to have Greece or Denmark 
or France buy the steel with inter- 
changeable currencies. But more than 











that, the ECA statute forbids ECA to 
purchase any commodity at above mar- 
ket. And the Belgians are selling a great 
deal of steel at prices above those pre- 
vailing in the U. S. And they are selling 
it to Americans. How can we in the 
name of free enterprise demand that 
Belgium keep its steel in Europe and 
sell it at American prices when Ameri- 
can buyers acting under our free enter- 
prise system are quite willing and eager 
to pay higher prices? 





ECA’S LEDGER 


The Money Rolls Out 


ECA has spent half of its 15-month 
appropriation in six months, and 
wants to keep on spending at this rate. 
Paul Hoffman is preparing a letter for 
President Truman which will ask for 
approval to use up all the funds in 12 
months. (This would be allowed under 
the Vandenberg-'l'aber compromise in 
the appropriations act.) 

But obviously this would give ECA 
a bare cupboard for the April-June 
quarter, 1949. It would mean that 
some of the authorizations issued dur- 
ing the January-March quarter for 
goods to be delivered during the April- 
June period wouldn’t have any dollars 
behind them. Instead they would be 
conditional— “. . . subject to an ap- 
propriation to be voted by Congress.” 
So Hoffman plans to ask Congress for 
new money to take care of the April- 
June period. 





Exchange Guaranty 


Wheels of ECA’s guaranteed invest- 
ment machinery started to roll this 
week. It allotted an $850,000 chunk 
of the money available to U. S. inves- 
tors in Marshall Plan countries to 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of Boston. 
The guarantee covers Cabot’s half in- 
terest in a carbon-black plant to be 
built near Liverpool, England (BW — 
Oct.9’48,p116). The other half of the 
money for the plant will be raised by 
British interests. 


Procurement Authorizations 


For the week ended Oct. 13, ECA 
authorization totaled $132-million. 
Petroleum and petroleum products ac- 
counted for the largest commodity 
authorization—$40-million. Total food 
and agriculture authorizations reached 
only $35-million. 
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is in the eating... The proof of a Calculator is in the 
using...That’s why we say, “Try before you Buy,” 
using a Friden Calculator with your own personnel, 
in your.own office and on your own figure work. 
Telephone your local Friden office...a representative 
will analyze your work, provide a fully automatic Friden, 
instruct you on its simple operation and leave it for you to try 
on your own problems...all without obligation. 
There’s a Friden model to fit your pocketbook, your every 


specification. Try before you Buy... that’s the Friden way. 


FRIDEN MECHANICAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IS AVAILABLE IN APPROXIMATELY 250 COMPANY CONTROLLED SALES AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES ANO CANADA 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
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Moisture 

proof, vermin 

proof, high tear 

strength, “cush- 

ioning,” elasticity 

... these five dis- 

tinct properties 

are engineered 

into Centraline Nurs- 

ery Wrap! All Cen- 

traline papers are engineered... 
the scope of treatments is almost 
unbelievable. Possibly our labora- 
tories can assist you with product 
or production problems. There is no 
obligation for an analysis. 











AY) BUN, 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc. 


2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
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45 Specialists Present 
New Reading Course 
in Executive Technique 


An interesting new booklet offered free 
to men and women who want to secure a 
real mastery of modern management tech- 
niques is really an Introduction to the 
Course It explains the purpose of the 
Course and its organization and lists the 
forty-five nationally known specialists who 
have written it 

According to the publishers, this Course, 
prepared under the general editorship of 
Carl Heyel, Assistant to the President, Lehn 
& Fink Products Corporation, presents a 
thorough coverage of the principles of 
modern executive technique as worked out 
by the executives of leading firms in scores 
of different industries. The methods, forms 
and records actually tested and proved in 


ik eee ees oO 


en 











large and small companies are presented 
for study and adaptation 

One commentator on the Course said, 
‘The kind of information given in this 
course will put any man in line for promo- 
tion—will give any man an edge on com- 
petition.” 

To acquaint more men and women with 
the advantages of improving their under- 
standing of management principles and 
methods, the publishers, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, will send the Introduction to the 
Reading Course in Executive Technique to 
anyone who requests it The address is 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. BW, 153 
Fast 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. A penny 
posteard will do. There is no charge for the 
booklet Advt 





HAVE YOU SEEN The National Real Estate 
Section of BUSINESS WEEK? See page 113 
of the Oct. 2 issue 








NEW PLANT is only the beginning. It’s Appleby-Frodingham Steel Co.’s blooming mill 
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A small steel town in 
Lincolnshire has now become a 
vital factor in Britain’s industrial 


recovery. 


SCUNTHORPE, England—Though 
few Americans have ever heard of it, 
this Lincolnshire town has an important 
role in Britain’s industrial recovery. 

This year Scunthorpe’s three big steel 
works will turn out no less than a tenth 
of Britain’s record steel output of 15- 
million tons. And that mark will go by 
the boards in another two years when 
Itoday’s expansion plans are completed. 
| Planned Expansion—Scunthorpe can 
' thank the steel industry’s government- 
approved expansion program for its sud- 
den importance. Britain’s steel men 
want to develop domestic ores and cut 
down on imports. And Scunthorpe sits 
on top of one of the biggest iron ore 
fields in Europe. The industry-wide pro- 
sram calls for a 60% increase in the 
steel ingot capacity of Lincolnshire and 
Northamptonshire, far more proportion- 
ally than anywhere else in the country. 

Scunthorpe has other advantages, too. 
[he South Yorkshire coal fields are 
nearby; so is the River. Trent waterway, 
which gives direct access to ocean-going 
shipping. Rail and road transports are 
both highly developed. 
¢ Big Three—The big three in Scun- 
thorpe are Appleby-Frodingham Steel 
Co., a branch of United Steel Com- 
panies, Ltd.; Messrs. Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins, Ltd.; and Messrs. John Ly- 
saght, Ltd. All three convert their steel 
ingots into a variety of rolled products. 
There’s also a steel foundry owned by 
Messrs. Thomas Firth & John Brown, 
Ltd. 

So far the threat of steel nationaliza- 
tion hasn’t interfered with expansion 
plans. Appleby-Frodingham, which has 
acurrent production of 850,000 tons a 
year, has spent $15-million on plant ex- 
pansion since the war and expects to 
spend $70-million before it’s through. 
Lysaght, too, is spending millions on 
new coke ovens, blast furnaces, a new 
continuous billet mill, and a rod mill. 
Chances are that some of this money 
will go for American-made equipment. 
* Overcrowded—More plant capacity 
means more workers; more workers 
mean more houses. And that’s the big 
bottleneck. The town has built 1,000 
homes since the war, but 3,000 more 
are needed. 

The steel boom has brought other in- 
cegeeane to Scunthorpe—light manufac- 

ture engineering, road-making materials, 
concrete products. A garment plant will 
employ 4,000 women. 
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THE TREND 





Washington Can Throw the Switch 


For more than 30 years, Washington experts have been 
juggling fiscal policies in attempts to manipulate the U.S. 
economy. But they have never brought forth a blueprint 
to show what happens when the juggling starts. 

Business, however, now has a new tool that does just 
that. It shows with a high degree of precision how fiscal 
juggling that misses its timing can throw the whole econ- 
omy into a tailspin. 

‘This tool is a formula published in the March supple- 
ment to the American Economic Review by Charles F. 
Roos, president of the Econometric Institute. It shows 
strikingly how Washington’s credit controls work. By 
controlling credit, Washington controls the amounts of 
money business spends for new plants and equipment. 
By governing these expenditures, Washington governs 
the whole economy. 

Washington's influence is so far-reaching because gen- 
eral prosperity is geared directly to business spending for 
new plants and equipment. The record shows that over 
the years general business has slumped when business 
spending for Cc apiti al equipment slumps. 

Now, according to Mr. Roos, the ups and downs in 
business spending can be traced to changes in three 
things: (1) interest rates, (2) corporations’ profits, and 
(3) the spread between prices of consumer goods and 
prices of new capital equipment to make those consumer 
goods. Tests of his formula against the record show it to 
be highly accurate. 

Here’s why business reacts to changes in these three 
factors: Interest rates measure the cost of getting money 
to pay for new plants or new equipment. Profits measure 
the return that the new facilities will pay. So, the higher 
profits go in relation to interest rates, the more incentive 
business has to expand its facilities. 

The price differential works much the same way. When 
prices of consumer goods are rising faster than are the 
prices of new production facilities, it is a good bet for 
companies to go out and get more equipment to turn out 
more consumer goods. 

One way or another business must consider these fac- 
tors. And all three factors come under the thumb of 
Washington monetary authorities—particularly the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. 


Three-Way Attack 


When the board, for example, sets out to control infla- 
tion by clamping down on credit, it touches off a three- 
pronged assault on business’ plans to buy new plants and 
equipment: 

(1) By boosting interest rates, it raises the cost of 
getting money—and that means an investment in new 
facilities must promise to pay off that much more before 
business can go ahead and buy the equipment. 
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(2) By tightening credit, it forces prices downwar 
and puts the squeeze on profits—hitting business inv« 
ment a second blow. 

3) Prices of consumer goods drop faster than cap 
goods prices, so the prospective earnings from new eqi 
ment are cut. 

Going back over 20 years, Mr. Roos shows that + 
demand for capital goods has always collapsed about 
months after the Federal Reserve has set out to control a 
boom. It happened in 1920-21, 1929-32, and in 19°7-2§ 
The six-month lag makes the board’s timing of its n 
all important. 

A slump could come in 1949 if the board really ti 
ened credit this fall. So far its anti-inflation meas 
have been mild. But if the board should sharply lowe 
the support prices it sets for long-term federal bonds 
would force a general hike in long-term interest rat: 
That would shake companies’ plans for financing. 

The Roos formula shows what the effects might be: |i 
long-term interest rates rise from their present average of 
2.84% to 3.1%, or profits drop 10%, capital expenditures 
would drop 20%. That would be a sharp blow to makers 
of capital goods, who employ some 30% of all industrial 
workers. And it would be followed in a short time by a 
slump in general business. 

Business is becoming more and more vulnerable to 
government manipulation. The war-accumulated reserves 
which have financed much of today’s $19-billion-a-year 
expansion program are almost all committed. So business’ 
ability to continue investing at a high rate depends 
increasingly on (1) freedom to plow back heavy profits 
into new plants and equipment, and (2) easy enough 
credit to let it make loans or sell bonds on terms that 
make further investment in new facilities a good bet. 


Board Must Use Powers 

On the other side of the picture is this: As long as 
prices are rising, the Federal Reserve Board must use its 
powers to put some restrictions on credit—despite the 
potentially explosive effects outlined by Mr. Roos. 

What can be done to keep this centralized control on 
capital expenditures from pulling the plug on the whole 
economy? 

Answers to this question range from returning the 
country immediately to a gold standard, and so giving up 
all controls over money, to keeping interest rates fixed 
permanently at a minimum. The whole question is the 
center of hot controversy among economists and bankers. 

We shall come back to it in later Trends. But, in the 
meantime, the Roos study underlines the fact that the 
credit controls operated in Washington are loaded with 
dynamite. They should be handled with the care and 
respect required by such instruments. 
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